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Reaſon __ Religion: 1 


OR, THE 
Grounds and Meal! ures 


DEVOTION 


Conſider'd from the 
Narvxz of GOD, 


AND THE 


Nature of Man, 


In ſeveral Co NTEMPLATIONS. 


\ 


W ith Exerciſes of Devotion apply to 
every Contemplation. 
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The SEVENTH EDITION. 
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FEE AG. j 
READER: | 


HERE having been ſeveral 
TE| Excellent Things of a Devs- 
Ml tional Nature written for the 
Uſe and Benefit of Ordinary and 
 Unlearned Perſons, but little or 
nothing for the pious Entertainment of 
more refined and elevated Underſtanding, 
I thought I could not employ my Pen to 
better Purpoſe than in writing ſomething- 
of the like Kind for the Uſe of the 
Learned Reader, who, perhaps, needs as 
much to be aſſiſted in his Devotion as the. 
more Ignorant; and whoſe Heart may 
want as much to be. Inflamed, as the others: 
Head does to be” Inſtrutted, 2 | 
Ir muſt be acknowledged therefore: 
that I now write only to thoſe of the 
Learned Order, and not to all of them: 
neither, but only to thoſe who are not 
ſpoil'd by their Learning, and whoſe Un- 
derſtandings are not «ramp'd by the clea- 
ving Prejudices of Scholaſtick Education. 
: A 3 To 


— 


To thoſe who have a Genius for the Con- 
termptative Way, who bave Patience enough 
to purſue a long Train of Thoughts, 
Acuteneſs enough to diſcern their Order 
and Dependence, and ( which is worth 
all) Indifferency enough to uſe and allow 
Liberty of Thinking, and not to ſtartle, and 
he affrighten'd at a New Notion. 1 
Bx theſe few Hints the Reader may 
eaſily perceive both what kind of Com- 
1 theſe are, and how I would have 
Him come prepared and qualified to the 
Reading of them. What further concerns 
him to know, in reference to the Subject 
apd Deſign of the Book, he may learn 
from the Introduttion. 8 
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That God is a Being abſolutely Perfect, proved” 
Jrom the preceding General Idea of God. 


Contemplation „ 
That therefore all the Perfeftions of particular 
Beings exiſt iu God, and that after a more 
excellent manner than they do in particular 
07 ngs themſelves. 


Contemplation IV. 
Of the Attributes of God in general; parti- 
cularly of the Unity of God ; which 4s proved ? 0 
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"The Contexts. 


| Sehe V 
of FY Omniſei ence and Ommipreſonce of Ged. 


Contemplation VI. 


of the onen 0 7 God. 


Contemplation VI I. 


of the Divine Fuſtice and Veracity. * 


Contemplation VIII. 


of as. Divi ne Goodneſs and Philentbrepy. 
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Contemplation I. 7 
F Man conſider d as 4 Creattre. 5 


Contemplation II. 
So] of Mar c onſider d as an Imelligent 
Creature, 


1 
f 


Contemplation III. 


of Man conſider” 4 as an Amorous Creature. 


8 J Contemplation IV. 
Man conſider d as an ale Zover. 
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3 | 
HERE being nothing of greater 
No Conſequence, to the higheſt Inte-- 
271 reſt of Man, than the Knowledge 
, of God and himſelf, I thought I. 

— — could nos better employ. my Soli- 
tucde, either for my Ov or for the 

World's Advantage, than in exerciſing my ſe- 
vereſt Contemplations upon theſe two great and 


important Subjects, the Nature of God, and the 
Nature of Man. ta | 


It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that there is no- 
thing whereof we have or can have ſo little 
Knowledge, as of theſe two things; and tis 
much to be lamented, that here ſhould lie our 
greateſt Ignorance, where we are moſt concernd 
to knw. But thus it is: That of our ſelves, 
which we are beſt acquainted with, is leaſt of 
all our ſelves: And the 2nknown Part of this 
little World is much greater than the knowr.- 
We know but little of our Bodzes, but infinitely . 
leſs of our Sauls. God has not given. us any 
Idea of the latter, and whatever we can borrow:” 
from our Senſes will never be able to ſupply that 
' Defect... For there is a greater Diſtance ' and 

| N &* 15 3 Diſpro- 


| underſtand the Nature of another. 
born blind will never from his underſtanding of 
ll <39uz45 come to underſtand Colours.. Much leſs 
ll therefore will our underſtanding 


" much leſs will it ſerve us to underſta 


10 


The Introduffim. 


Di ſproportion between an . Subſtance: 


and a Senſible, than between one ſenſible and 
another. But now the underſtanding the Na- 
ture of one ſenſi ble will not ſuffice to make us 
For a Man 


0 ng of Senſible 
things help us to underſtand the Nature of In- 
Material Subſtances. | 
= 33 | 

And if net of Immaterial Subſtances in 54 
the 


Effence of the great God, which infinitely tran- 


|  "Fcends all ether Immategial Subſtances. The 


Idea of God is leaſt capable of all ſpiritual 

Beings, to be form'd out of ſenſible Phantaſins. 
Fer I confider, that by how much the more our 
Mind is raiſed to the Contemplation of Spiritual 
things, by ſo much the more we always ahſtract 
from Senſibles. But now the higheſt and laſt 
Term of Contemplation is, the Divine Eſſence. 
Whence it follows neceſſarily, that the Mind 


= which ſces the Divine Eſſence, muſt be zorally- 


and zhroughly abſolv'd from all Commerce with 


me Corporeal Senſes, either by Death, or ſome 


extatical and rapturous Abſtraftion. So true 
is that which God ſaid to Moſes, T hou canſt not 


ve, FER 


od. XxXXIiii. 20. 
. | 
So far therefore are we from-deriving any Idea 
ef God from our Senſes, that they are our great- 
eſt Impediment in Divine Contemplations.. So: 


great, that we cannot any other way clearly a 


bl prehend the Bſſence of God while we are lodg d 
=. In. 


_- 


De Introduction. Tr: | 
in the Priſon ef our Senſes. God cannot give 
as a diſtinct View of himſelf, while we hold any: il 
Commerce with our Senſes. For he that knows 
exactly what proportion our preſent Condition 
bears to his own Divine Glories, has told us, 
That no Man — him, and live. We muſt 
therefore for ever deſpair of conceiving the Di- 
vine Eſſence clearly and di ſtinctly, not only 
From our Senſes, but _ with them. = 
Not that there is any Darkneſs or Obſcarity; 8 
in God. No, God is the moſt knowable Object 
in himſelf. For he is the Firſt Being, and there--- 
fore the Firſt Truth, and therefore the Firſt” 
Inutelligible, and conſequently the moſt Iutelligi- 
ble. One Apoſtle Tays, that he 
awells in light ; and another, that Tim. vi. 16. 
he 7s light, and that there is no John i- 5. 
| Darkneſs at all in him. God there- 8 
fore conſider d in his own Nature is as well the 
moſt Iurelligibie, as the moſt Intelligent Being © 
in the World. v | | 
.. 


The Difficulty therefore ariſes not from the 
Obſturity of the Object, but from the Diſpro- 
Portion of the Faculty. For our Underftandings: 
Rand affected to. the moſt manifeſt Objects, av _ 
the Eye of a Bat to the Light of the Sun, as 
the Philoſopher obſerves in his Meraphyſicks.- 
God dwells in Light, as the Apoſtle ſays, but 
then tis ſuch as no Man can approach unto . + 
eds zu dm, he inhabits unapproachable' iſ 
Light, or a Light which cannot be 
come at, not for its di ſtance (for Tim. vi. 189. 
he is not far from every one of us) 


but. for its Brightneſs... The vesy Angels are: | 


oro d. 
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12 The Introduction. 
* forc'd to veil their Faces when they ſee it; but 
for Mortals, they cannot ſo: much 
Act. xvii. 2). as come nigh it. The ſhort is, 
Sad is 00 intelligible to be here 
| clearly underſtood by an embody'd Underſtand- 
ing; and too great a Light hinders Viſion, as 
, 4, 5, 


But tho? we cannot here have a clear and di- 
flinct Knowledge either of God or out Selves,. 
yet we may know ſo much of both as may ſerve 
the Ends of Piety and Devotion. We may by 
attending to that general Idea of God, which is 
| by himſelf imprinted on our Minds, learn to un- 
fold many of the Perfections of his. Glorious 
and Invifible Eſſence; and tho' we cannot ſee 
his Face and live, yet his Back-Parrts (we 
| know) were once ſeen by a Mortal Capacity, 
and ſo may be again. And for or ſelves, tho' © 
God has not given us any Idea of our own Souls, 
— Powers and Operations, the Conditian, 
ircumſtances, and Accidents of our Nature, 
are things that may falk within the Sphere of 
Human Conſideration. And: from both theſe 


ve may derive Meaſures for our due Behaviour 


towards the Great God. And this is the Deſign 
of the preſent Contemplations, vis. to confider 
ſo much of the Nature of God, and the Nature 
of Man, as may afford ſufficient Grounds and. 
W. Meaſures for true Piety and Devotion. 53 
VIII. He no, | 
By Devotion here I do not meerly underſtand. 
chat ſpecial Diſpoſition or Act of the Soul, 
WI 3 we warmly and paſſionately addreſs. 
onr ſelves to God in Prayer, (which is. what is: 
WW commonly meant by Devotion) but I ule, = 
1 * f | a Or. 
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The Iniroduction. 13 

Word in a greater Latitude, ſo as to comprehend i 
under it Faith, Hope, Love, Fear, Truſt, Hu- 
mility, Submiſſion, Honour, Reverence, Adora- 
tion, Thankſgiving, in a word, all that Duty 
which we owe to God. Nor by this Accepta- 
tion do I ſtretch the Word beyond what either 
from its Riſe it ay, or by frequent Uſe among 
the Learned it es fignifie. Devotion is 4 de- 
vovendo, from devoting, or giving up one's ſelf 
wholly to the Service of another. And accord- 
ingly thoſe among the Heathens who deliver'd 
and conſign'd themſelves up to Death, for the 
Safety of their Country, were called Devoti. 


And ſo. in like manner for a Man to give up | 


himſelf wholly and intirely to. the Service of 
God, and actually to demean himſelf towards 
bim in the Conduct of his Life, as becomes a 
Creature towards his Oreator, is 

Devotion. And in this Latitude 22 Je . 
the Word is uſed by Aquinas, who 82. A. 1 
defines Devotion to be, AW/ill rea... 
dily to give up ones ſelf to all thoſe things which 
belong to the Service 28 * e 


This is what I here underſtand by Devotion, 
and of which I intend in the following Contem- 
plations to aſſign the Grounds and Meaſures from 
the Nature of God, and the Nature of Man. 
But before I proceed to inforce and direct Devo- 
tion from theſe two particular Subjects of Con- 
templation, I think it not improper to conſider. 
a little by way of Preparation, how. much Con- 
templation or Meditation. in general contributes 
to the Advantage of Devotian. 
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X 


They that make Ignorance the Mother of De- 
v0ti07, cannot ſuppoſe Contemplation any great | 
Friend to it. For the more a Man contem- 

lares, the more he will know, and the wiſer | 
he grows, the leſs apt upon their I he | 
| sk the Men 
of this Fancy this one Queſtion. Is Devotion a 
Rational Thing, or is it not? If not, why then 
do they recommend Ignorance, or any thing elſe 
in order to it? For * as well, nay, better, 
e a Rational Thing, 


will be for Devotion. But I would a 


be let alone. But if it 
then they muſt either ſay, that the more a Man 
conſiders, the leſs he will diſcover the Reaſons 
of it; or that the more he diſcovers the Reaſons 
of it, the leſs he will be perſuaded to the Pra- 
Rice of it. Both which Propofitions are abſurd 
and ridiculous enough to be laugh at, but too 
ridiculous to be * refuted. 


But to ſhew how much Contemplation ſerves 


to the Advantage of Devotion, we need: only 
conſider, that Devotion is an A& of the Will, 
that the Object of the Will is good apparent, or 
good underitood, and conſequently that every 
Act of the Will is influenc'd and regulated by 


Conſideration. Devotion therefore is as much 


influenc'd by Confideration, as any other Act of 
the Will is: And therefore I cannot but admire - 
at the Diſpoſers of the Angelica) Hierarchies, 
for making the Seraphim: excel in Love and De- 
vot ion, and the Cherubim in Knowledge. As if 
Knowledge were not the beſt. Preparative for 


* 
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The Introduction. 15 i 
PR. 1 | 
I deny not but that Knowledge and Devotion 
often go aſunder, and the Miſeſt are not always 
the Devouteſt. But then this is not owing to 
the natural and dire& Influence of 8 
but comes to paſs oy occaſionally and acciden- 
tally, by reaſon of ſome other Impediment 
Suppoſe Pride, Luft, Covetouſheſs, or ſome ſuch. 
Ind pofftion of Mind, which is of more Force 
and Prevalency to lett our Devotion, than Know- 
ledge is to further it. And then no wonder 
that the heavier Scale weighs down. But ſtill 
Knowledge has a natural Aptneſs to excite De- 
votion, and will infallibly do it if not hinder'd b 
ſome other Cauſe. So that we may take this 
for a never-failing Rule, That all other things 
being equal, the more knowing and | 
conſidering, ſtill the more devout. Pſalxxxix. 
And in this Senſe alſo that of the 
Pſulmiſt will be verify'd, While I was muſqng. 
the Fire kindled.. AL EG 


The Great Cod ſo inlighten my Mind, and: 
fo govern my Pen, that by theſe my Me- 
aitations I may illuſtrate his ineffable- 
Excellence, and kindle holy Flames of 

|, Devotion, both in my ſelf and in my 

Reader. To him therefore I pray in 

the Words of Moſes, I beſeech thee, ſbeu 
me thy Glory.. Amen. . 


in 8. 
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CONTEMPLATION I. 
— Of the General Idea of G OD. 


& > EL, - I 
==] OD never at any time diſcover'd ſo | 
much of himſelf in ſo few Words, 
as when he ſaid to Moſes, enqui- 
ring by what Name he ſhould ſtile 
him, to make him known to the. 
FEE Children of Iyael, Thus ſhalt thou 
ſay unto the Children of Iſrael, I AM hath 
Sent me unto you, ue WR MMR 2. e. not as 
ve render it in Engliſh, I am that I am, but, 
T am that am, or, I am he that am. And ſo 
the Seventy read it, *Eyw cw 6 ov, I am he 
that 1s. | A 
| | 1 II. 


This is the Sacred and Incommunicable 
Name of the Great God, that which contains 
in it T4y 7? @Ampous is Seb, all the Fulneſs 
of. the Godhead, all the Treaſures of the Divi- 
nity. By this Name he is diſtinguiſh'd not 
only from falſe Gods, but from all other Beings 
whatſoever. I am he that am, ſays God, im- 
plying that he is after, ſome very Eminent and 
eculiar Manner, and that nothing elſe beſides, 
him truly is. This therefore denotes the great 
Eminence and Peculiarity both of the Effence - 
and of the Zxiftence of God. Here therefore 
I ſhall take my Ground, and. ſhall hence de- 
duce. and untold, /7, The general Idea or No- 
| | | ion 
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tion of God. 24ly, Some of thoſe chief Ex- 
cellencies and Perfections of his which may 
have a more ſtrong and immediate Influence 
upon our Piety and F SE BTL 

In the preſent Contemplation I am concern d 
for no more than only to fix the general Idea or 
Notion of God. This is of extraordinary Mo- 
ment to the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of our 
following Contemplations ; for unleſs we take 
the right 7hyed at firſt, the whole Progreſs will 


be nothing elſe but Error and Confuſion. 
i BY. © 


Now as to the general Idea or firſt Conception 
of God, this has been Univerſally underitood 
to be, that he is a Being abſolutely penfect. This 


I ay has been made the general Notion of God 
in all the Metaphy/icks and Divinity that I have 


os ſeen. And particularly it has been em- 
raced by two Authors of extraordinary 8 
culation, Carteſius and Dr. More, whoſe Aurho- 
rity in this Matter claims a peculiar Deference, 
becauſe they are Men that philoſophize with a 
free and unaddicted Genius, and write not as 
they read, but as they think. 
| V 


This Opinion, becauſe embraced by many, 


and ſome of them great Patrons, I once took 


for a Theorem of unqueſtionable Truth. Bur 
upon a more narrow Inſpection, I find it neceſ- 
ſary to diſſent from it, tho! it be call'd Singula- 


rity to do ſo, For however plaufible it may 


at firſt View appear, I think there is no leſs an 


Objection than plain Demonſtration againſt it. 
Which I make out upon theſe Grounds. 


f the General Idea of God. 17 


VI. 


18 PartI. Contemplation I. 
5 | A. | 
Firft, I confider that the Idea of a Thing i 

that formal Conception or inward Word of theſ 
Mind, which expreſſes or repreſents the Ef. 
fence or Nature of a Thing. Then again, by| 
the Eſſence of a Thing, is meant that which! 
oright to be firft cenceiv'd in a Thing, and to 
which all ether Things are underſtood as ſuper- 
added. I ſay, which og to be firſt conceiv' d. 
becauſe in fixing the Eſſence of a Thing, not 
the Arbitrary or Accidental, but the Natura 
Order of Conception is to be attended to. 
Whence it follows, that the Idea of a Thing 
is that which expreſſes that which is Hiuſt of a 
Thing in Order of Conception. 5 


e . 
Ibis being granted, it does hence evidenthy 
follow, That that which is not firſt to be con- 
ceiv'd in the Nature of a Thing, but ſuppoſes] 
- fomewhat there before it in Order of Concep- 
tion, cannot be the Idea of that Thing, tho' it 
be never fo neceſſarily and inſeparably join'd 
with it. For if it were, then ſomething would 
be the Idea of a Thing, which is not firſt in 
Order of Conception; which is againſt the De- 
finition of ſuch an Idea, | „ 
. VIII. 3 
For, to illuſtrate this by an Example, Who 
will ſay that the Idea of a Triangle conſiſts in 
- this, that any two of its Sides, taken together, | 
are greater than the third remaining? This is, 
indeed, a neceſſary Affection of a Triangle, but 
it muſt by no means be allow'd to be its Lea, 
becauſe tis not what we firſt conceive in it, that 
m this, vis. That which is comprehended 
by three right Lines : Which being = ed | 
| | | | Ing. 


* 
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rxning conceiv'd, is therefore the true Idea of a 
Triangle. he | 3 


Now that to be a Being abſolutely perfect, 
is not the firſt conceivablè in God, but ſuppoſes 
ſomething before it in the Divine Nature, is 
plain from hence, becauſe it may be proved 4 
priori, or by way of a cauſal Dependence from 
ſomething in the ſame Divine Nature. That 
it may be thus proved I ſhall 1 in 
my ſecond Contemplation, where I ſhall make 
ir my profeſs'd Buſineſs actually to prove it. At 
eſent I ſuppoſe it, and upon that Suppoſition 
o, I think, rightly conclude, that zo be a Being 
abſolutely perfeft, cannot be . the Idea 
of God. Fer the Conſeguencè of my Argument: 
will, I ſuppoſe, be acknowledg'd by all, the 
only Difficulty is concerning the Propoſition it 
felf: But the Proof of this I reſerve to the next 
Contemplation. e 
| 2 | 121 
If it be in the mean time objected, That to 
be a Being abſolutely Perfect, is involv'd in the 
Notion of God; and that tis an Idea that can 
belong to no other Being, and that therefore it 
mult be the Idea of God. To this I anſwer, 
I. That a Thing may be involy'd in the Notion. 
of a Thing either Formally and AE or 
elle Virtually and Implicitly. Whatever is 
involv'd Formally and — in any Idea, 
nis Eſſential to that Idea. But not what is in- 
„ volv'd only Virtually and Implicitly. Thus tis 
8 virtually and implicitly involv'd in the Idea of a 
Triangle, that it has three Angles equal to two: 
right ones, and yet we don't therefore make 
this the Idea of a Triangle, becauſe tis = | 
| there 


20 Part I. Contemplation I. 
there Formally and Explicitly, but only Vir. 
z1ally and Potentially. But now to be a Being | 
abſolutely Perfect, is not involv'd in the Notion Man 
of God Formally and Explicitly, but only Vir- | 
tually and Potentially (as will appear in the 
next Contemplation) and conſequently tis hence Hd 
more rightly concluded, that the Idea of God | 
does not conſiſt in this, that he is a Being abſo- | 
:S2ueely Pertect. 1 Wit = 
LL ELSE . 0 


To the ſecond Part of the Objection I anſwer, N 
that tis not enough to make a Thing the Idea MI 1 
of a Thing, becauſe it can belong to no other 1 
Being. For then to be Circumſcriptively ina F 
Placè muſt be the Idea of a Body, and to be fi 
ERiſible muſt be the Idea of a Man, for theſe a 
are ſuppoſed to belong to no other Beings. No, it > 
the molt that ought to be concluded hence, is, t 
that ſuch Things are xveo; ha, ſtrict Proper- IM 
ties, ſuch as immediately and neceſſarily flow | 
from the Eſſence of the Subject; not that they 
are the very Eſſence it ſelf. When therefore 
tis ſaid that to be a Being abſolutely Perfect 
can belong to no other but God, all that may 
be hence concluded is, that 'tis an Ehential, 
and conſequently Iacommunicable Property of 
God to be a Being abſolutely Perfect, but not 
that therein the Ida of God does conſiſt. 
1 "x 

If then this be not the Idea of God, wherein | 
all we fix it? It muſt be in ſomething which 
we /:rſt conceive in God, and which is the Baſis 
and Foundation of whateyer we aſcribe to hira, 
whatever we think or ſay of him. It muſt be | 
in ſomething that in ſome meaſure expreſſes | 
and. repreſents his Eſſence. And where ſhall 
WC 
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| Jhould call things by ſuch Names as expreſs 


wo 
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ye look for this but in his Name, that great ; 
ame whereby he reveal'd himſelf to Moſes, : 
and whereby Moſes was to make him known to 
his 0282 People, who were then Ignorant of him? 

In this Name of God I ſuppoſe his Eſſence and 
Idea to be couch'd. | 
XIII. 


Here therefore I find my ſelf ingaged in theſe 


| two Conſiderations. Firſt, Why the Idea of 


God ſhould be lodg'd in his Name. Secondly, 


What this Idea of God is, which is there lodg'd. 


That the Idea of God is lodg'd in his Name, 
I am induced to believe upon theſe grounds. 
Firſt, Becauſe I think it highly reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe in general, That whenever God gives 
a Nani to any thing, tis ſuch as expreſſes its 
Nature. Not that words fignifie aaturally, but 


that God makes choice of ſuch a word whoſe ; 


ſignification naturally expreſſes the thing, tho? 
'twas thro' Arbitrary Inſtitution that it Hut 
came by ſuch a fignification. In this ſenſe, 
I ſay, 'tis highly reaſonable to believe, that 
God . always names things according to their 


8 Natures. For is it conſiſtent with the Accuracy 


of Infinite Wiſdom to nißcall any thing? No, 
as he knows the aumber of things, ſo he is as 
well skill'd in the Natures. And 
therefore, ſays the Yſalmiſt, He Pal. 147. 
telleth the number of the Stars, and 
calleth them all by their Names. That is, by 
ſuch fignificant Names as expreſs their ſeveral 
Powers and Influences. | 
1 XIV. | | 
Sccondly, I confider, That as tis highly de- 
corous and reaſonable in general, that God 


eir 


_ Gods, who were alſo call'd by variety of Names. 
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Gods of the Heathen, that is, by a Proper and 
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22 Part I. Contemplation J. 
their Natures; ſo there is here a particular 
reaſon why he ſhould expreſs his o Eſſence 
in this his Name. For thus ſtood the Caſe : 
The Children of ae! had been now a long 
while converſant among the Zgyprians, who 


were the greateſt 7olaters and Polytheiſts in the 
World, there they had been uſed to variety of 


Hereupon, ſays Moſes to God, Behold, when I 
come unto the Children of Iſrael, aud ſhall ſay 
unto them, the God of your Fathers hath ſent 
me unto you ; and they ſhall ſay to me, What 
# his Name? What ſhall J ſay unto them? 
Implying that it was neceſſary (as indeed it 
was) that God ſhould notifie himſelf by ſuch a 
Name, as would diſtinguiſh him from: all the 


——_ Name. Whereupon, ſays God to. 
ofes, I am that am. Thus ſhalt thou. ſay 
unto the Chilaren of Iſrael, I am hath ſent me 
#1220 yoli. 8 5 


It being therefore concluded, that the Idea 
of God muſt be lodg'd in this his Name; let 
us now conſider what this Idea of God is which 
is there lodg'd. And for this we muſt attend 
in the firſt place to the true ſenſe and ſigni- 
fication of this Name of God, I am that wn, | 
or, I am. Now this can ſigniſie no other, but 
Being it ſelf, or, Univerſal Being, or Being in 
General, Being in the Abſtratt, without an 
reſtriction or limitation. As if God had ſaid, 
You enquire who I am, and by what Name I 
would be diſtinguiſh'd. Know then, that, Tam 
he that am, I am Being it ſelf. This therefore 
muſt expreſs the Eſeunce, and * 

ä | , this 


is muſt be the Formal Conception and Idea 
God. BT Oe | MM N 8 
EVE | 


* But this muſt be further ex lain'd, before it 
ne e further confirm d. In order to which, I 


onſider, that as, in every particular order or 
ind of Being there is a Univerſal Nature, un- 
er which all fingulars are comprehended, and 
hereof they all partake : As for Inſtanee, there 
the Nature or Eſſence of a Circle or Triangle 
common, as well as this or that particular 


zeings, there is Being in general, Univerſal 


0 Zing, Being it ſelf, or the Eſſence of Being, 
s well as this or that Being in particular. | 
4 XVII. 3 
Again I confider, that all other Univerſal or 
„ {brat Eſſences are really diſtinct from, and 
A xiſt out of thoſe fingulars whoſe Efſences they 


re. This muſt of neceffity be allow'd, what- 


ive an intelligible account of the ffability of 
cience, and of Propoſitions of Eternal Truth. 
But this I have already demon- 

trated in my *Meraphyſical Efſay, Vid. Col- 
Ind ſhall have an occaſion further lection of 

o diſcourſe of it when I come to Miſcellauies. 
reat of the Oiuniſcience of God. 

lere therefore ſuppoſing it, I ſay, That as all 
ther Univerſals or Abſtract Effences are really 
liſtinct from, and exiſt out of thoſe Singulars 


Feally diſtin, and ſeparately exiſting from all 
particular Beings. _ XVIII. 
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ircle or Triangle. So in Beings conſider d as 


ver the Peripareticks remonſtrate to the con- 
ary. Things muſt exiſt in Idea before they 
o in Nature, otherwiſe *twill be yy ens to 


Frhoſe Eſſences they are; ſo in like manner 
nere is Being it ſelf, or the Eſſenee of Being, 
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24 Part I. Contemplation I. 
V 
And now that the Eſſence and Idea of God 

does confift in this 2 itſelf, or this Eſſence 

of Being, will be further confirm'd from this 

Conſidexation, that as all other Univerſal Na- 
ttures or Eſſences are nothing elſe 

Met. Eſſay. (as J have already elſewhere, and 


a 


hall hereafter again prove) but 
the Intellect of God, which as variouſſy imitable, 
or participable, exhibits all the general Orders 
and Natures of things; ſo this Being it ſelf, or 
this Eſſence of Being, what can it be elſe, but 
the very Eſſence of God, containing in it the 
whole Plenitude and Poſſibility of being, all that 
is, or can be? VVV 

XIX. 


And that this is the true Idea and Eſſence of 
God, to be Being. it ſelf, is further plain, be- ti 
cauſe tis the firſt conceivable in God. For the ii 
pores of this, That it is the firſt conceivable in Mr 

od, I might appeal to experience. For, let Ha 
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any Contemplative Perſon try whether this be v 
not the firſt thing he conceives when he hears Wh 
the Name of God. But I demonſtrate it thus, E 
The firſt thing which is conceivable in God, M1 
muſt be the firſt thing that can abſolutely be Na 
conceiv'd. But being it ſelf is the firſt Thiug that Mis 
can abſolutely be conceiv d. Therefore Being Mr 
it ſelf is the firſt Thing which is conceivable Wii 
in God. 35 : 8 

XX 


The Aſſumption I ſuppoſe, will paſs unque- 
ſtion'd with all. For — 5 can we poſſibly con- 
ceive before Being it ſelf? The Propoſition 1 
rove thus, God is the rſt ;- or, there is no- 
thing before God. And therefore the L Jar 
| „5 | thing 
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Thing which is Conceivable in God, muſt be 


the firſt Thing that can ab/o/urely be conceiv'd. 
Otherwiſe there would be fomething before 
God, which is againſt the Suppoſition. The 
Concluſion therefore follows, That Being it 
ſelf is the firſt Thing which is conceivable in 
God ; and conſequently, that the true Idea 


of God, is Being it ſelf ; which was the thing 


be EEE.” 
© The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


| F then God be Being it ſelf, there 18 Infinite 
Reaſon why we ſhould Love, Fear, Reve- 
rence and Adore him. For what an inlarmged, 
indeterminate, tranſtendental, univerſaliꝝ d 


thing is Being it ſelf ! There is a vaſt Ampli- 
© tude in the Degrees of particular Beings, and 


inconceivable almoſt is the Diſproportion be- 
tween an Intelligence of the higheſt Order, 
and a piece of dead impoveriſh d Matter. But 
what is this to the diſproportion between the 
higheſt particular Being, nay all the particular 
Beings that are or can be, and Being 1 00 7 
This is that which truly is, all other Thing 
are but ſhadows and phantaſtus. Being it ſelf 
is its own Baſis and Foundation, the great con- 
trariety to nothing, the ſteddy and inmoſt 
ſupport and eſtabliſhment of all things that 
have Being, and the fountain of all that can 
be. Tis an Ocean without a Shore, a Depth 
without a Bottom. In ſhort, 'tis ſuch an im- 
menſe Amplitude as a Man cannot duly think of 
without the profoundeſt impreſſions of awe and 


reverence, humility, and ſelfannihilation, love 
gand wonder, fear ane great joy. 


The 


at 


The Aſpiration. 
OTbou whoſe Name is Fehovah, who art | 
the very Eſſence of Being, who art Being 
It ſelf, how can I ever ſufficiently love, fear, | 
reverence and Adore thee! Thou art above 
all the Affections of my Hears, all the 
motions of my Will, yea box? all the conceptions } 
of my Underſtanding; No ſooner do | begin | 
to think of thee, but I am plunged beyond 
my depth; my Thoughts are all ſwallow'd | 
up and overwhelm'd in their firſt Approach to | 
thy Eſſence, and I ſhall ſooner loſe my ſeif 
than find thee. " 
O areadful Excellence, I tremble to think E 
thy Eſſence; my Soul turns her ſelf from | 
thee, She cannot look forward, She pants, She 
burns, She languiſhes, is beaten back with the 
ght of thy Glories, and returns to the famili- 
arity of her own Darkneſ, not becauſe 'She | 
chufſes it, but becauſe She is Peary. f 
O Sovereign Greatreſs, how am I impovert/Þ'd, | 
How am I contractea, how am I annihilated in 
thy Preſence! Thou only art, I am not, Tnou 
art all, I am nothing. Bur 'tis well, O my Nee. 
God, that IT am nothing, ſo thou art all; 'tis 
well I am not in my ſelf, fo I am in thee. = 
O Being it ſelf, tis in thee that I live, move, N 
and Have my being. Out of thee I am nothing, Wab 
have nothing, I can d nothing. I am but {Man 
little and inconſiderable æith thee, and what Mpct 
then ſhouid I be vithonr thee ? To thee there- Ws 
fore 1 devote and dedicate my whole ſelf, for I Mpla 
am wholly thine, I will ever Ive 70 _ ec 
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| J muſt ever live in chee. And oh let my Beloved 
be ever Mine, as 1 an, and ever will be His. 
Amen. N | 


CCC 
SCONTEMPLATION II. 


| That God 7s a Being abſolateh Pere, proved 
from the Preceding general Idea of God. 


Us»: mt 


3 Rom the Eflences of things flow all their 
Attributes and Perfections. Having there- 
fore in the preceding Contemplation $x'd the 
Eſſence and Idea of God in Being it ſelf, I 
2 ſhall now inthe firſt place hence deduce that he 
s a Zeng abſolutely perfect. This has been 
Ibitherto taken for the very formal conception 
and Idea of God, and accordingly has 3 
made the ultimate ground and foundation to 
5 2 all his other Perfections, but has rather 

cen Suppoſed than £roved it ſelf. But now I 
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„make this the fr /t general Attribute of God, to 
be a Being abſolutely Perfect. The prcof and 
1 deduction of which, from his Idea; is the cons 
/ Wcern of the preſent Contemplation. 
$ | 11. EET 

Let as therefore reaſſume the Idea of God, 


which if we attend to, we ſhall diſcern that 
, Wablolute Perfection is virtually involv'd in it, 


t Hand conſequently that God is a Being abſolutely 
t perfect. The Idea of God, as we have ſhewn, 
- Ws Being it ſelf. Now I conſider in the firſt 
| MWplace that Being it ſelf contains in it 2% ;Le de- 
e 


Peers of Being; and conſequently ll #c/ible 
| B 2 Perfection. 


58 Part I. Contemplation II. | 
Perfection. The Argument in form runs thus: 
Whatever has all the degrees of Being, has all 
Perfection. | 3 
But Being it ſelf has all the degrees of Being. 
Therefore Being _ has all Perfection. 4 
The roof of the firſt Propoſition will depend 4 
upon this, that Perfection is nothing elſe but de- 
ree of Being. It this be once made out, then 


This I confirm by confidering further that 
_ erery thing is 2 uſt ſo far as it is, and 

according to the mode of Being, ſo is the 
mode of Perfection. Thus Vertue is no other - 
wiſe the perfection of a Man than as he 16 
vertuous, nor ſtrength than he 7s ſtrong. And 
ſo in all other inſtances according as any thing 
15, ſo is its Perfection. And ſo on the con- 
trary, all imperfection is want of being, and] 
every thing is juſt ſo far imperfect as it is not, 
ſome way or other. Now if every thing be ſo 
far perfect or imperfect reſpectively as it either 
18, or 7s not, then it clearly follows that per- 
fection it ſelf is nothing elſe but degree of 
Being. md 


V. Again| 
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Vs 

Again I conſider, that tis impoflible that 

perfection ſhould be any thing elſe but degree 
of being. For there is nothing in the World but 
Being. If therefore one thing be more * 
than another, it muſt be, it can be for no 
other Reaſon but becauſe it has more degrees 
of Being, there not being any thing elſe whereby 
it may exceed. For I think the caſe is here 
as in Numbers. One number exceeds another 
not by any virtue or quality of another kind, 
but only by the uultiplication of the ſame units. 
And ſo one Being exceeds, or is more perfect 


than angother,, not by any thing which is not 


Being, but only by having more units or de- 
grees of Being. Bare, meer Being is as twere 
an unit, the loweſt perfection; and the only 
way to make it more perfect is multiplication, 
by adding, to it more of the ſame. units. And 
conſequently perfection is nothing. elſe but de- 


gree of Being. 
VI. > & 
This Propoſition being ſufficiently clear'd; 
that Perfection is nothing elſe but a Degree of 
Belng, and conſequently the other, that what- 


ever has all the degrees of being has all Per- 


fection; let us now conſider whether Being it 
ſelf has all the Degrees of Being. That it = 
ſo, will thus appear: Being it ſelf is iudeter- 
minate in Being, and conſequently has all the 
degrees of Being. The Argument reduced to 
Form is this: Whatever is indeterminate in 
being has all the Degrees of Being. | 

Bur Being it ſelf is Indeterminate in being: 


Therefore Peing it ſelf has all the degrees af 
Being. | 


| Part IJ. Contemplation 17 
| And firſt, that whatever is Indeterminate. in 
| Being has all the degrees of Being is certain, 


for the whole Power and Plenitude of Being |! 
can be but Indeterminare or infinite, there is 
nothing beyond that, and therefore that which is 
Indeterminate in Being, is adequate tothe whole 
Power and Plenitude of Being; and conſequent- * 


ly has all the Degrees of Being. 
And now that Being itſelf is Indeterminate 

in being is as certain. For what ſhould bound 
it? Nothing can be bounded but by ſomething 
that is before it; Which I thus demonſtrate. 
To bound or limit a thing is to give it ſuch a a 
definite Portion of Being and no more. Now |: 
to give ſuck a definite portion of Being and no 
more, implies giving of Being Simply, and that 
is the ſame as to be a Cauſè, and every Cauſe 
is before the Effect, and conſequently nothing 
can be bounded; but by ſomething that is before 
it. But now what is before Being it ſelf? Be- 
ing it ſelf is the firſt thing that can be conceiv'd: 2 
And therefore as that which is Firſt in any kind, 
cannot be bounded by any thing in hat kind, 
ſo Being it ſelf, which is Abſolutely Firſt, can- | 
not be bounded. by any thing at all, becauſe 
*tis before all things. Indeed this or that par- 
ticular Being may well be bounded, becauſe it 
artakes fo much and no more of Being it ſelf, or 
e Eſſence of Being. But Being it felf having 
nothing before it from whence it might receive 
limits, muſt of neceſſity be unlimited in being, 
and conſequently have all the Degrees of Be- 
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And that Being it ſelf has all the Degrees of 


. Being, I further deduce from this Co iderati- ü 
19 on; All Abſolute and Univerſal Natures or 
s Eſſences, have all the Perfection of their re- 
is ſpective Orders and Kinds. And it cannot be 
le ctherwiſe, ſince they are ahſtracted from par- 
ticular Subjects, whoſe deficiency in receiving 


is the ground of all that defect and imperfection 
3 which is in all Concrete Entities. Thus this or 
'F that particular Muſical Compofition, or this or 
that particular Vertuous Man, are of a limited 
excellence, becauſe they partake of Harmony 
and Vertue to ſuch a certain Meaſure. But 
now ſuppoſe Harmony it ſelf, or Vertue it ſelf, - 
ſhould exiſt Separately in the very Ffſence,- 
they would neceſſarily have all the poſſible 
degrees of Harmony and Vertue. And accord» 
ingly *tis as reaſonable to conclude that Being 
it ſelf has all the degrees of Being. Whenco 
it follows, that Being it ſelf has all Perfection, 
and conſequently that God, who is Being it ſelf, 
is Abſolutely perfect. Es 
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Now if to this it be Objected, That thof$ things 
which ozly are, are the moſt imperfect, and 
that therefore Being it ſelf is moſt imperſect; 
and that therefore if God be Being: it ſelf; he 
IF will be fo far from being Abſolutely,” Perfect, 
that he will be the molt impefect Being of any. 
I anſwer, That it-thofe things which only are, 
were therefore imperfect becauſe of the imper- 
tection of Being Abſolutely, as the Objection : 
ſuppoſes, the Conſequence would then be as is 
objected. But they are therefore only imper- 
fect, becauſe they . partake of Abſolute Being, 
| B. 1 according ; 
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according to its moſt imperfect degree, which is 


on: All imperfection is want of being, and 1 
therefore that mult needs have no imperfection 


be abſolutely Perfect; God therefore who is 
Being it ſelf, is alſo an abſolutely Perfect Boing- 


| FE I F then Perfection be only degree of Being, I 
j : and | 
Being it ſelf, and conſequently has all the de- 


it will hence follow, that we own and acknow- * 


fore we contemplate his Superlative Excellence 
with the deepeſt Awe, Reverence, and Ad- 
miration; that we love and deſire him with 


the full bent and ſpring of our Souls; that wo ö | 


2 to exiſt, They are not therefore imper- 
ſect as they are, but as they are not. As they 
are they are Perfect, for to be is to be ſo far 
Perfect, and to be Abſolutel is to be Abſolutely 4 
Perfect. God therefore who Abſolutely 7s, is 
Abſolutely Perfect. 5 15 { 


The ſame Concluſion 1 further demonſtrate | 
by this Order or Reaſoning : That muſt needs 
be Abſolutely Perfect which has no ImperfeQi- |: 


which is utterly removed from not being, and | 
that muſt needs be utterly removed from not 
being which has all Being, and that muſt needs | 
have all Being, which is Being it ſelf; and 
therefore that which is Being it ſelf muſt needs 


Which was the Propoſition to be proved. 
The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


o 


if God be Infinite in Being, becauſe 5 


ees of Being, and conſequently all Perfections, 


ledge this abſolute Perfection of his by a ſuita- 
ble exerciſe of all our Powers and Faculties. 
For this is but tri Juſtice. And that there- 8 


is 

-. Alffections; that we make him our end and 
y center, the center of our deſires, and the end of 

r cour actions; that we deſpiſe our ſelves and the 


whole Creation in compariſon of him: and 


perfect Being, that we may at laſt be admitted 
to the glorious Communications of his Infinite 
Perfections. „ „ 


The Aſpiration. 


2 MY Lord and my God, with what awful 
& apprehenſions do I ne thy Per- 
fections I How am I ſtruck, dazled, and con- 
founded with the light of thy Glories! Thy 
Being ſtandeth like the ſtrong Mountains, and 
thy Perfectĩons are like the great Deep. How can 
I think of thee without wonder and affteniſh- 
ment, and how can I think of any thing elſe 
but thee! on, A 

O thou Circle of Excellency, thou. endleſs 
Orb of Perfection, where ſhall I begin to love 
thee ? Thou art altogether © Eyvely; oh that I 
were alſo altogether Love! My God, I. deſire 
nothing but to love thee, and to be loved by 
thee. Thou art all Fair, my Love, there is no 


is no Darkneſs at all; Let him therefore kiſs 
me with the kifſes of his month, for his love is 
better than. wine. 1 

My great God, how do I deſpiſe myſelf and 
the whole Creation when I once think upon 
thee! Whom have I in Heaven hut thee, and 
there is none upon Earth that I deſire in com- 


fix and concenter upon him all our Paſſions and 


J ' that laſtly we ſo ſtudy to pleaſe this — 


ſpot in thee. My beloved is Light, and in him 


Fariſon of :thee. . Thou alone doſt ſo fill my. 
„ . Thoughts, 


i} 
* 
U. 


; ! 
| 
= 
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Thoughts, ſo raviſh my Affections, that I can 
contemplate nothing but thee, I can admire 
nothing but thee, and I can love nothing but 
thee. Nor do I think my Soul ſtraitned in 
being confined to thee, for thou, O my God, 
O my God, I have lookt for thee in holineſs, * 
3 that Imight beholdthis thy power ans 
Pſal. 63. thy glory. I can now ſee it · but in a 
Glaſs darkly, but thou haſt told us 
that thoſe who are pure in heart ſhall hereafter - | 
ſee thee face to face. Grant therefore I may | 
ſo love, fear and ſerve thee here, that I may 
behold.rhee, and enjoy thee, as thou art in thy 
Infinite Self, for ever hereafter. Amen. = 
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That therefore. all the Perfections of particular 
; Beings exiſt in God, and that after a more 

excellent manner than they de: in particular 
© Beings themſelves.. ow: 140 Paidwer- | 


i LET 7 ONS ĩ x ( 

N the preceding Contemplations it has been 
- fhewn, that the Eſſencè and Idea of God 
conſiſts in Being it ſelf, and that therefore 
God is a Being abſolutely perfect. 1 now fur- 
ther confider, that from the fame ground it may 
be concluded, that, all the Perfections of par- 
ticular Beings exift in God, and that after a 
more excellent manner than they do in 3 


"8D 
' 2 4 


vs 
1 


cular Beings themſelves. And firſt, that all the 


particular Beings. This conſequence I ſay is 


has all the degrees of _— that are in all Par. 


Simply and Abſolutely; which was proved be- 


ings, for all particular Beings are what they are 


Being that are in 5 Beings, then it. 


All Pei feltions of Blings exiſt in God. 3 


; | 
P 4 | 
& 9 
2 | 


Perfections of particular Beings do exiſt in- 
God. 4 b 


This I collect thus from the Idea of God. 
If Being it ſelf be therefore abſolutely Perfect „ 
becauſe it has all the degrees of Being, as has 
been proved, then by the ſame proportion it i 
lainty follows, that if Being it ſelf has all the 
degrees of being that are in all particular Beings, 
it muſt have all the Perfection that is in all 


undeniable, becauſe Perfection is nothing elſe 
but degree of Being. And that Being it felf Ii 


ticular Beings, might be ſufficiently conclude -- Y 
from this, That it has all the degrees of Being IM 
fore. But I further infer it thus: 


| III. ER 
Being it ſelf is the cauſe of all particular Be- ll | 


by partaking of Being it ſelf: and if Being it - 
ſelf be the cauſe of all particular Beings, then # 
it mult be alſo the . of all the degrees of 
Being that are in particular Beings, for theſe can. 
no more riſe up into act from themſelves, than 
the particular Beings themſelves can. And if 
Being it ſelf be the cauſe of all the degrees of 


muſt have in it ſelf all thoſe degrees; for 
nothing can communicate what it has not. 
The ſhort is, Whatever is in the effect muſt 
pre- exiſt ſome way or other in hat cauſe upon: Y 
which it wholly depends. But now if Being it. 
ſelf. be the cauſe of all the. degrees of Doings 0 

thar 
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that are in particular Beings, then particular 
Beings wholly depend upon Being it ſelf; and 
conſequently whatever Perfection is in particular 
Beings, muſt exiſt in Being it ſelf, which was 
the firſt „ 2 proved. N 


The next is, That. the Perfections of particu- 
lar Beings do exiſt in God after a more excellent 
manner than they do in the particular Beings 
themſelves. For the Prerogative of God above 
his Creatures does not conſiſt meerly in this, 
That there are more Perfections in God than he 
ever did, or will, or can communicate to his 
Creatures; but that he has alſo thoſe very Per- 
ſections, which they have, in a more eminent 
manner. | 

. V 


There is. indeed a great deal of Perfection 
and Beauty in the World, enough to affect the. 
Curious with the greateſt Pleaſure, and the Re- 
Agious with the greateſt Devotion. And there- 
fore St. Auſtin diſcourſing upon that Place of 
St. Paul to the Romans, where the Gentiles i 
are ſaid to know God, but yet not to glorifie him 

as God; FW hence, could they know | 
Serm. 149. Him? fays he, From the Things 
1 which he has made: For do but asR 
ere Beauty of the Sea; ack the Beauty of the 
UW dilated and diffuſed Mir; ask the Beauty of the 
Heavens; ask the Order of the Sars; ask the 
Sun clarifying the Day with his. Brightneſs 3 
ask the Alcon tempering the Darkneſs. of. the 
following Night with her Splendor ; ask the Ani- 
mals which move in the Waters, on the Earth, 
b ard inthe Air. The Souls which lie hid, the 
Wl Ladies that are penſpicuous, the viſible Things 
LE | | | that 
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that are to be govern'd, and the inviſible Gover- 
nors; ask all theſe, they will. all f them give 
anſwer, Behold, look upon us, we are Fair. 
Their Beauty is their Confeſſion. Who made 


But he that would be more ſenfibly. 
affected with the Beauty of the U- De Nat. 
niverſe, let him conſult that excel · Deorum. 
lent Draught which the Roman O. Lib. 2. 
rator has given of it, which I take | 
to be as fine a Deſcription. as ever was. made, 
either by his or any other Pen. 


; And *tis highly reaſonable, that there ſhould 
be a great deal of Beauty in the Creation, ſince 
the World was made by him. who is Being it 
ſelf, and conſequently Beauty itſelf, and who 
muſt needs imprint his. ow: Zikeneſs upon the 
Things which he has made. For, if God muſt 
have all. the Perfections which are in the Crea- 
ture, then God can communicate no. other Per- 
fections to the Creature than what he has him- 
ſelf, (he himſelf having all) and. conſequently 
the Creature muſt partake of the Likeneſs of 
3 God. And therefore it may be ſaid, That God 
made not only. Man, but the whole World, in a 
larger Senſe, after his own Image: And as Art 


= ſhort is, if God has All of the Creature, then 
the Creature muſt: have Something of: God, 
and therefore muſt in ſome Degree reſemble 
him. And fays Plato in his Timæus, merra 
na dur. He would have all Things 7 
come as nigh himſelf as might 1 4 et ON 
And to the ſame Effect Aquinas,* Res. omnes 

| creates 


theſe Mutable Fairs, but the Immutable Fair: 


imitates Nature, ſo Nature imitates God. The 


dr udaice KEunntn yireoler macgrhi- , Tibia Com: 
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create ſunt quedam Imagines primi Agentis : 


Alt created Things are certain Images of the 
firſt Agent. * 


But tho' Nature imitates God, yet it hap- i 
pens here, as in moſt other Imitations, the Ex- Mi 
tract comes far ſhort of the Original. God 


does not only excel the Creatures in having 


Degrees of Being, which he will not, cannot 
| l their | 
Perfections in a more excellent Manner than 


communicate to them, but alſo in having 


they have themſelves. Thus that Beauty which 
charms the Eyes of the Amorous, exiſts more 
excellently in God than in the ſweeteſt Face 
which they admire. And that Harmony which 
diſſolves the Soul into Raptures and Extaſies, 


Has a much more perfect Exiſtence in God than 


in the moſt agreeable Sounds that can poſſibly 
conſpire together. The Creature is very unlike 
God, even where it reſembles him, and accord- 


4 71 the Scripture ſometimes makes mention of 1 
a'L 1 


ikeneſs that is between God and his Crea- 
tiures, as when it ſays, Let us make 


Gen. i. Man aſter our own Likeneſs. A- 
L 5 at another Time it nou f 
Tſai. xl. 18. diſowns it, as when it ſays, 10 


5; doom then will ye liken God, or 
what Likeneſs will yo ger unto him: 

And that Things ſhould thus fall ſhort of 
| God, even in that very Reſpect wherein they 
F reſemble him, is no more than what Reaſon will 


- conclude neceſſary. For God being the very 4 


Eſſence of Being, or Being it ſelf, and there- 
fore indeterminate in Being, and therefore alſo 
in Perfection ; it follows, that he has not only 
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all Kinds of Perfection, but that every Kind of 
Perfection, which he has muſt needs be as ex- 
cellent as is poſſible in that Kind. Thus for in- 
ſtance, The Beauty that is in God mult be as-: 

rfect as tis poſitble for Beaury to be, and ſo 
- We er BY a is in God muſt be as perfect 
as 'tis poſfible for Harmony ro be. That is, in 
other Words, the Beauty which is in God muſt 
de Peanty it ſelf, and the Harmony which is in 
God muſt be Li; ſelf... — 9 


But now tis impoſſible, that Things ſhould 
exiſt in the Creature after ſuch a Rate as this. 
As they are not Being it ſelf, but particular Be- 
ings, ſo every Perfection that is in them is not 
that Perfection it ſelf, in the Alſtract, but only 
Particular, Derivative, and Concrete. They 
are beautiful and harmonical, but not Beauty it 
ſelf, nor Harmony: it ſelf. Beauty it ſelf can 
no more be communicated to the Creature than 
Xx Berns it ſy, can. All the Eſſences and Abſtrack 
Natures of Things are in Goa, or rather the 
very fame with God (as I ſhall ſhew when 1 
conſider the Omniſcience of God) and they are 
but One, they cannot be communicated or mul. 
7 7ip17ed. Their Images indeed may, but the 
themſelves cannot, for they are the fame ich . 
God. There may be many beautiful, or parti- } 
cular Beauties, but there can be but one Beauty | 
it ſelf. "I | 


? 
= The . therefore that is in the Creature 
is only a ſlender Shadow or Reflection of that 


on 
> 


Beauty it ſelf which is in God, who is the Idea 
or Eflence of Beauty. And as it is derivative 
from it, fo it exiſts continually by it, and in it, 
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and is every way as much depending upon it as. 
the RefleGion in the Glaſs. is upon the Face 
whoſe Reflection it is. And as Beauty. has a | 
more excellent Way of Exiſtence in the Face it 
ſelf, than in the Glaſs; ſo has it a far more per- 
fect Way of ſubſiſting in God than in any Face Þ 
or Thing whatſoever... For all Things are Re- 
flections from him, and the whole Creation is 
hut as twere one great Mirrour or Glaſs of the |? 
nuns. =» * | " - ol 


[ I end this Contemplation with a very remarka- 
ble Paſſage to. this Purpoſe out of St. Auſtin. |* 
1 | Tu ergo Domine feciſti ea qui pul- 
Lib. 11. cher: es, pulchra ſunt enim. Qui 
Confeſic. a. bonns es, bona ſunt enim. Qui es, | 
EE funt enim. Nec ita pulchra ſunt, \* 
rec ita ſunt ſicut tu Conditor eorum, cui Com- 
parata, nec pulchra ſunt, nec bona ſunt. 
Thou therefore, O Lord, haſt made theſe 
Things: Who art fair, for they- are fair: 
Who art good, for they are good : Who art, 
for they are Rut neither are. they ſo fair ; 3 
neither are they ſo good; neither are they ſo | 
as thou their Maker, in Compariſon of. whom, : 
— 9 neither fair, nor good, nor are. they 
ar al „ vin, 5 


I be. Uſe this to Devotion. 


b may be very much improv d to the Ad- 
vantage of Devotion. For the great Let 
to. Devotion is our Love of. Particular and 
Senſible Good. Tis a Charge that may. be fa- |: 
Ken'd upon the beſt af us all, mare or leſs, that 


5 of Pheaſtre.mare than Lovers of, 


God. 
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God. And the Love of Pleaſure Naturally 
alienates us from the Love of God. And there- 
fore ſays St. Fohn, Love not the World, nei- 
ther the Things that are in the 

World. And to fhew the great Joh. ii. 15. 
Inconfiſtency that is between the 

Love of the World and the Love of God, he 
further tells us, any Man love the World, the 


we could be but once perſuaded, that all the 
Perfections of Particular Beings exiſt in God, 
and not only ſo, but after a more excellent 

Manner than they do in Particular Beings them- 
ſelves, we fhould certainly be very much taken 
off from the Love of Particular and Senfible 
Good ; we ſhould nor be ſuch groſs Idolaters as 


adhere to God with more Unity and Entireneſs 
of Affection. Sure I am that there is 2 
Reaſon we ſhould do ſo, when we confider, 
that let the Good af the Creature be never fo 
charming, the very ſame we may find in God 
with great Perfection. We can propoſe nothing 
to our ſelves in the Creature, but what God has 
more 8 and more abundantly. To what 

Purpofe then ſhould we go off from him, fince 

Change it ſelf can give us no Variety, and we 
can only court a New Objeci, not find à New 


Happineſs. 
Fhe Aſpiration. 


O, My fair Delight, I will never be 
drawn off from. the Love of thee by the 
Charms of any of thy Creatures. Thou art 
not only infinitely. more excellent. than. they, 


Love of the Father is not in him. But now if 


we are in adoring created Beauty, but ſhould 


but 
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but haſt their very Excellencies in a more per- 
fect manner than they have or can have. What 
Temptation then can I have to. leave thee ? 
No, O my Faireſt, I want Temptation to re- 
commend my Love to thee. Tia too caſie 
and too cheap a fidelity to adhere to thee, My þ 
firit Leve, when by Changing I can gain no 
1 more. N 7 
1 Thou, O Sovereign Fair, haſt adorn'd thy |? 
Crcation with a Tincture of thy Brightneſs, 
thou haſt ſhin'd upon it with the light of thy] 
Divine Glory, and haſt pour'd forth thy Beauty |3 
upon all thy Works. But they are not fair as 
Thou art Fair, their Beauty is not as Thy 
Beauty. Thou art Fairer, O my God, than 
the Children ot Men, or the Orders 
| of Angels, and. the 4y#rorzrs of thy | 
_ -Phal. 45. Eove are Sarper than theirs. They? 
3 are indeed, My God; thy Arrows are 
— very Sharp, and were we not too 
ſecurely fenc'd about with our thick Houſes 
of Clay, would wound us deeper than the 
'Keenelt Charms of thy. Created: Beauties. 
But thefe every Day Wound us, while we 
Rand proofagaintt thy Divine Artillery; becauſe 
theſe are Ser/7ble, and thine only Iutelligible, 
theſe are viſible to our Eyes, thine only to our 
Minds, which we ſeldom convert to the Con- 
templation of thy. Beauties... DIS 

But, O thou Infinite Fair, did we but once 
taſte and ſee, did we but Contemplate thy 
Original Beauty, as we do thoſe faint Images 
of it that are reflected up and down among our 
fellow Creatures, as thy Charms infinitely ex- 
—— {o would our Love to thee be Von- 
Aerful, paſſing the Love of Women. 


- 
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„ CONTEMPLATION IV. 
9 Of the Attributes of God in general; particu- 


erh of the Unity of God: Which is proved 
from bis Idea, f * 


A Oncerning the Attributes of God in gene- 
. "ral I have no more to offer than what 
is commonly taught in the-Schaolsz from 
which I find no reaſon to vary, and of which 
this I think is the ſumm and ſubſtance, firft, 
That the Eſſence of God is in it ſelf, one only 
general, fimple and intire Perfection, and that 
therefore the Divine Attributes are not to be 
conſider'd as Aceidents really diſtinct from the 
Divine Effence, and if not from the Divine 
Eſſence, then not W neither. 
But however, Secondly, Since this Divine Ef- 
ſence which in it ſelf is one and the ſame gene- 
ral Perfection, does exert and diſplay it ſelf 
variouſly in its Operations, by reaſon of the 
Diverſity of Objects, the Attributes of God are 

by us conceiv'd diſtinctly. Not that they are 
ſ in reſpect of God, with whom they are really 
one and the ſame, and conſequently. fo alſo 
among themſelves, but only with reſpect to our 

manner of conception. a 1 
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| 1 _ - 
For, Thirdly, The Effence of God diſplays 
it ſelf variouſly (as was obſerv'd before) accor- Þ 
ding to the diverfity of Objects. But now 
the narrowneſs of our Faculties will not permit 
us to repreſent ſuch a various and manifold | 


diſplay of Perfection in one, ſimple and adequate 

f conception. We are fain therefore to ſupply 

| this defect, by framing ſeveral inadequate con- 
po, whereby we repreſent God partial) 

10 and imperfectly ; and which we found _ his“ 
wlll different Operations; every one of which is] 
1 conceived as proceeding from a different Per- 
— in God, correſponding to that particular Þ? 
Operation. 1 5 4 


1 6 | IV. | MN 
i Now tho' this diverſity be not real with re 
ſpect to God, who is one and the ſame nature, 


1 without compoſition or complication of Being, 
but only with reſpect to variety of Objects and 
13 Modes of Operation, yet this is. a ſufficient 
11 ground for diſtin conceptions; every one of 
. which may admit of a peculiar definition or ex- 
plication. The ſum is, The. Attributes af God 
gare all one and the ſame as to the thing ſig ni fiel, 
lh but not as to the anner of [ignification. Or, to 
word it more Scholaſtically, they may be mutu- | 
ally aftirm'd of one another in ſænſu identico, but 
1 not in ſenſu for mali. And thus muſt we be con- 
1 tented to think and talk of God while we ſee 


£ 


; im here ina Glaſs darkly, till he ſfiall reveal 


himſelf to us mare perfectly, and we fhall ſee 
Him as he is, and know him as we-our ſelves are 


Enown. | 
| V. Thi 
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V. - 
This being premiſed concerning the Attri- 
butes of God in general, I proceed now to Con- 
template ſome of thoſe particular Attributes of 
his, which may derive the greateſt influence upon 
our Piety and Devotion. And among theſe, I 
firſt conſider the Unity of God, by which I un- 
derſtand not a Generical, or Specifical, but a 
Numerical Unity in oppoſition to Plurality or 
Multiplication. That is, That there is One, and 


The Unity of God has been ever more queſti- 
oned than his Exiſtence, and there have always 
been more Polyrheiſts than Atheiſts. But for my 
part, I ſhould ſooner be an Arheift than a Poly- 


# rheift, for I think ir a greater abſurdity, than that 


there ſhould be none at all. And I cannot ima» 
gine how ſuch a wretched abſurdity as Polyt hei ſin 
ſhould ever obtain ſo much as it has both in the 
G-ntile and Chriſtiah World, fince without the 


agaſſiſtance of any other conſiderations, it may 
XY abundantly be refuted and concluded impoſſible 


from the very Idea and Formal conception of 
8 VII. 


The Idea of God, is Being it ſelf, and Being 
it ſelf can be but One; which I thus demonſtrate. 
Whatſoever is Infinite in Being can be but One; 
but Being it ſelf is Infinite in Beings Therefore 
Being it ſelf can be but One. That Being it 
ſelf is Infinite in Being, we have proved in the 


Second Contemplation. The Propoſition, That 


whatſoever is Infinite in Being can be but one, is 
plain, For if there were more Infinitics, one 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from another, W 

Y 
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they could not be more: for not to be Aiſtinguiſh- 
ed is to be the ſame. And if one muſt be diſtin 
uiſhed from another, then one muſt have ſome 
degree of Being which the other has not; For 
by what elſe can any thing be diſtinguiſhed ? 
And if one muſt have ſome degree of Being 
which the other has not, then to every one of 
theſe ſuppoſed Infinites, fome degree of Being 
muſt be wanting, namely, that whereby they 
are diſtinguiſhed. - And if ſo, that none of them 
would be infinite in Being. Therefore Plurali- 
ty of Infinities in Being, is a contradictious ſelt- 
inconſiſtent Notion, and ſuch/as cannot be ad- 
mitted by any perſon that knows what he 
affirms. | Ti 2 


But further, Being it ſelf has all the degrees 
of Being, as all other Abſtract and univerſal 
Natures have all the perfection of their reſpe- 
ctive Orders. But now what has all the degrees 
of Being cannot poſſibly be multiplied. For tis 
a flat contradiction that more than one ſhould 
have all the degrees of Being. Indeed it may 
be communioated, and there may reſult as many 
Particular and Derivative Beings, as Being it 
felf is capable of being Participated. But it 
cannot he znultiplied, becauſe it has all the de- 
15 5 of Being. And thus *tis in all other Ab- 

ract Eſſences, they may be Communicated, |! 
but they can't be ultiplied. Thus there may 
be many Particular Beauties by the various 
particpation of Beauty it ſelf, But ſuppoſe | 
Beauty it ſelf to exiſt, it could not be multi- 

_ plied; there can be but one Beauty it ſelf, be- 
eauſe it has all the degrees of Perfection belong- 
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5 Ming to its Nature. And beyond all there is 
nothing. | ; | 

ec | IX. 

r For to him that would add another Beauty it 
elf, I would propoſe this Queſtion. Has this 
s ſuperadded Beauty all the perfection ofthe arlt, 
Xt or has it not? It not, then 'tis not Beauty it 
g elt, for that is * ee. to have all the Perfe- 
Aion belonging to Beauty. If it has, then' tis the 
n very ſame with the other, and conſequently dis 
i- impoſſible there ſhould be any more than one 
Beauty it ſelf. And why is the multiplication 
of Individuals impoſſible, but only for this rea- 


ſon, becauſe every Individual has all the Per- 
fection belonging to that Individuated Nature. 
Which therefore does not admit of Plurality or 
MNultiplication. And conſequently Being it ſelf 
having as much all the degrees of Being as any 
Individual has all the Perfection of that Indi- 
By riduated Nature, is no more capable of Plurali- 
ty or Multiplication than any Individual is. 
There is therefore but one being it ſelf, and 
therefore but one God, which was the thing to 
be prov'd. ? 


The uſe of this to Devotion. 


Ince then there can be but one God, as we 
have reaſon in the firit place to admire and 

[JF adore that univerſal Perfection of his Nature, 
"JF which renders him 9capable of multiplication, 
ſo in the next place we may be hence admo- 
ni ſh'd how realonable it is that we ſhould reſt 
and depend -wholly upon him, diſclaiming and 
renouncing all falſe Gods. And that laſtly, we 
IJ ſhould leve him intirely and undividedly, with 
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all our Heart, Mind and Strength, withaut 
admitting any other into Partnerſhip or Rival. 
ſhip with him: Which unity and intireneſs of 
Devotion we could not maintain, were there 
more Gods than one. For no one could then 
have right to exact all our ſervices, nor could 
we be obliged, or able, to direct all our ſervices 
to any one of them. And much leſs could we 
do fo to all, fince (as our Saviour tell us) 20 
man can ſerve even two Maſters, Mat. 6. 
24. | 
The Aſpiration. 


O Thou Mighty One-All, who art too great 
| to be wwltiplied, and yet too full not to 
be communicated, what a Greatneſs, what a 
Fulneſ; is this of thine! O Rich Solitude, how I 
unlike is all Created Excellence to thine ! 
Other things are to be admired for their Num. 
bers, Thou for thy oneneſs and /ingularity; 
they glory in their 2wulri71Jes, but tis the 
Prerogative of thy Perfection to be Alone. 
In thee, my only Centre, I reſt, upon thee | ? 
wholly depend, for I have none in Heaven but 
thee, and none upon Earth in compariſon of 
thee, I utterly renounce therefore all abſolute 
Power and Supremacy beſides thine, and I will | - 
fear none but thee, and obey none but thee. i... 
Thou only ſhalt have Dominion over me. I am 
only thine, and thee only will I ſerve. 4 
Many, O God, are the Beauties which thou | 
haſt made, and thy whole Creation is fill'd with MW, 
thy Glory. There are threeſcore rh 
Cant. 6. ven, and fourſtore Concubines, ani 
| Pirgins without number; But 1 
000, my undefiled, is but one. Take —_— = 
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thy ſelf the Empire of my Heart. For all that 


t 

- MW deſerves the name of Love there ſhall be thine. 
V that it were more inlarged for thy reception: 
e But thou ſhalt have it all, and I will love thee 


E with my whole Heart, tho' that whole be but 


little? 5 
O my only Delight, other Gods beſides thee, 
and other Lords beſides thee, have often uſurp'd 


0 
Na Dominion over me. But ny Heart is now. 
„r', O God, my Heart is fix'd. It is fix'd 


upon thee, and how can it ever wander out of 
Ihe Sphere of thy Beauty ! Or what Beauty 
is there whoſe influence may vye with thine ? 
Or how can I love any but one, when that 
one, and none but that one, is infinitely Love- 
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07 the Ommiſcience and Omnipreſence of Ged. - 


in the preceding Contemplation. And 
3 now to obviate a ſcruple that may thence 
BEriſc, namely, how one fingle ſolitary Being 
hould be ſufficient to preſide over all the Mo- 


8 I. 
| HE Unity of God I have demonſtrated 


overnment and Management of the 


C- whole 
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T 
1 A 
hen well confider'd, will make it plain, that 
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-whole Univerſe. And among theſe, the Om. 
mi ſcience and Omni preſencèe of God are moſt 
eminent and conſpicuous, which I ſhall here 
-therefore joyntly Chntemplate. 


And firſt of the Omniſcience of God. This 
is a moſt wonderful and amazing. Attribute, 
.confider it which way we will, for it denotes 
no leſs than a full knowledge and thorough 
comprehenſion of all the things that either 
are, have been, or ſhall be. But in the way 
that I ſhall now. confider it, "twill appear 
.clothed with peculiar Circumſtances of Ad- 
mitation, and is indeed a Theme more fit for 
the Contemplation of an Angel, than for the 
Pen of a mortal Theoriſt. Here therefore 1 
muſt beg the peculiar Attention of my Reader, 
and above all, the peculiar Aſſiſtance of that 
Spirit which ſearcherh all things, yea, the Deep 
#hings of G. hs 8 


Now in treating of God's Omniſcience; I | 
mall do two things, Firſt, prove that he is | 
Omniſcient; Secondly, repreſent the manner of his 
Omniſcience. To ſhew that God is Omniſcient, 
1 muſt firſt confider what Knowledge is in ge- 
neral. Now this I define to be in ſhort, a | 
Comprehenſion of Truth. For the clearcr Wan 
underſtanding of which, the Diſtinction of Truth 
muſt be attended to. Truth then is either of 
the Object, or of the Subject. And both theſe 
are again ſubdivided. For Truth of the Ob- Ino 
ject is either Simple, whereby a Being is really th. 
what it is. Or Complex, which denotes thoſe ar 
neceſſary Habitudes or Reſpects, whereby one | 
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thing ſtands affected towards another as to 3 


Ari 
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„Affirmation or Negation. Then as for Truth 
ſt Wof the Subject, we underſtand by it either a 
juſt Conformity between the Underſtanding and 
the Object, which is Logical Truth, or between: 
the Words and the Underſtanding, which is 


s Moral Truth or Tenn 

5 | Es 2 l 

8 The Truth with which we are here concern'd, 
h {Wis Truth of the Object. For to know is ſo to 
r {comprehend things both as to their Simple Na- 
ytures, and as to their Habitudes and Relations, 
r as to Compound what is really Compounded, 
„and to Divide what is really Divided. To have 
r our Underſtandings thus accommodated to the 


: Reſpects and Habitudes of things, is Knowledge. 
As tor Truth of the Subject in the ſecond ſenſe, 


and the Underſtanding, we have here nothing 
to do with it, as being altogether foreign to 
our preſent purpoſe. - And in the firſt accepta- 
tion, as it ſignifies a juſt conformity between 


the Underſtanding and the Object, *tis but 
is another word for Knowledge. For Truth of 
is the Subject in this ſenſe is the conformity of 
t, the Mind to Truth of the Object. And ſo alſo 
Js Knowledge. To know therefore, is to think 
a of things conformably to their Simple Natures 
r Hand Mutual Habitudes, or, as I firſt defined it, 
: o Comprehend Truth. 5 | e 
i 


This being premiſed, That Knowledge is 
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e they ſtand mutually affected in hemſelves, I 
0 thus argue: That Being which Comprehends 
- Ell Truth is Omniſcient. C2 But 


Jas it ſignifies a Conformity between the Words 


nothing elſe but a Comprehenſion of Truth, + 
1 that is, the having things in the Mind with the 
c Fame Relations of Compoſition or Divifion, as 
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But God Comprehends all Truth. 
Therefore God is Omniſcient. 

The firſt Propoſition is plain from the Defi- 
nition of Knowledge. The Concluſion there- 
fore depends wholly upon the proof of the 
Second; namely, that God comprehends all 


Truth. | 
by VI. 


Nov for the Demonſtratlon of this Propoſition, 
1 éJdeſire but this one Paſtulatum, that there 
are Eternal and Neceſſary Truths, that is, that 
there are eternal and immutable Relations and 
Habitudes of things toward one another, by 
way of Affirmation or Negation. 'This is what, 
I ſuppoſe, any body will give me for the asl. 
ing, though I have no great reaſon to be over: 
thank-ful for it, it being a thing ſo very un- 
queſtionable, and withal a Propoſition of this 
unlucky quality, that 'tis as much eftabliſh'd 
by the Denial of it, as by the Affirming it. For 
ſhould any Sceptical Perſon be ſo hardy as to 
ſay, that there is no ſuch thing as Eternal and 
Neceſſary Truth, I would ask him this Queſtion : 
Was that Propoſition always true, or was, it] 
not? It it was not always true, then there was 
once Eternal and Neceſſary Truth, and if once 

ſo, then ever ſo: But if it was always True, 
then by his own Confeſſion, there is ſuch a| 
thing as Eternal and Neceflary Truth. 'This 
therefore mult be allow'd. Ku ; 
It being therefore ſuppoſed that there are 
Etenal and Neceflary Truths, the next Pro- 
poſition that I ſhall lay down is this, that the] 
ſimple Eſſences of things muſt be alſo Eternal Þ 
and Neceflary. For the proof of which Pro- 

a poſition 


Of God's Ommiſcience, W.. 
poſition I conſider firſt, that as Truth of the 
Subject depends upon, and neceſſarily * oſes 

i- Truth of the Object, ſo Truth of the Object 
e- Complex depends upon, and neceſſarily ſup- 
ae poſes Truth of the Object Simple: That is in 
ll W other Words, The Habitudes and Relations of 
Simple Eſſences, depend upon and neceflarily 
ſuppoſe the Reality of their reſpective Simple 
Eſſences. As therefore there can be no ſuch 
thing as Truth of the Subject, without Truth f 
the Object, to which it may be conformable; 
fo neither can there be I ruth of the Object 
Complex without Truth of the Object Simple, 
that is, there can be no mutual Habitudes or 
Relations of things as to Affirmation or Nega- 
tion, without the Reality of the things them 


ſelves. 2 
VIII. | 


| 
For I confider that theſe Habitudes and Re- | 
fpects, as to Affirmation or Negation, wherein | | 
eonſiſts objective Truth Complex, do reſult 
from the Simple Eflences, — can no more 
ſubſiſt by themſelves than any other relations | 
can; for the exiſtence of which the Schools 
S themſelves make it neceſſary that they have 
their ſubject and term, upon the Poſition of | 
which they immediately reſult, and upon the | 
deſtruction of which they as immediately ceaſe. 


As other relations therefore cannot ſubſiſt with- 
cout the exiſtence of ſbjcf and term, ſo nei- 
ther can theſe Habitudes as to Affirmation or 
Negation, ſubſiſt without the real exiſtence of 
the E ences . ſo related. 
1 Ty X. | 
F But this perhaps will be better illuſtrated by 
" 2 particular — Let then this be the ob- 
5 3. 


jective 


. —— See. on 


This Point therefore 


one another inwardly cannot have the ſame com- 
mon Center, then the two diſtinct Simple Efſen- | 


this or that habitude to another thing, implies 
-fimple Being, and for one thing to be another, 
" infers and ſuppoſes it zo be imply. And if there 


can be no Connexion or Relation between things 


. connexion or relation between things that have 
not an Eternal Exiſtence. ' For things cannot be 
related before they are. 
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jective Truth Complex, T=vo- Circles touching 
one another iawardly cannot have the ſame com. 
om Center. This is a true Propofition. But [ 
Here demand, How can it poſſibly have this 
certain habitude of Diviſion or Negation, unleſs 
there be two ſuch diſtinct fimple Eſſences as 
Circle and Center? Certainly there can be no 
Reference or Relation where there. is nothing 
Neeal to fupport irt. 3 7 
401 V 5 4 


being gain'd, That truth 
of the Object Complex depends upon, and ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes truth of the Object Simple, 
and that there can be no mutual habitudes or 
relations of Eſſences, as to compoſition and di- 
-vifion, without the Simple Eſſences themſelves; | 
Hence it will neceflarily follow, that whenſoever Þ 
the one does exiſt, the other muſt exiſt alſo; | 
and conſequently, if the one be Eternal, the 
other muſt be alſo Eternal. And thus (to recur 
to the former Inſtance) if this be a Propoſition Þ 
of Eternal Truth, vis. Two Circles touching 


ces of Circle and Center muſt have an eternal | 
and neceſſary exiſtence. The ſhort is, there 
can be no connexion or relation between things 
thatare not, or that do not exiſt, for being with 


that are not, then alſo there can be no Eternal 


hs ft 0 — 


But there are ſuch I 
Eternal 
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Eternal habitudes and relations, therefore the 
fimple Eſſences of things are alſo Eternal. 
Which was the Propoſition next to be proved. 
I know very well this is not according to the 


x © Decrees of the aber pra School, which has 
long fin:e condemn'd it as Heretical Doctrin, to 


ſay, that the Eſſences of things do exiſt from 
Eternity. But I have Meditated much upon 
theſe things, and I mult needs ſay, that I think 
it a very certain and very uſeful Theorem, and 
that 'tis-utterly Ner- to give an intelligible 


8 account of the Stability of Science, or how there 
ſhould be Profg/irions of Eternal Truth, but 


upon this Hypotheſis. And I ſhould be thankful 
to any of the Peripateticł Ann who would 
undertake to ſhew me 317 there may 

I know they endeavour to do it by telling us 
(and 'tis the only Plea they have to offer) that 
theſe habitudes are not attributed ahſolutely to 
the ſimple Effences as in actual being, but only 
£ Ctr acc that whenſoever they fhall exiſt, 
they ſhall alſo carry ſuch relations to one ano- 
= ther. There is, ſays the Peripatetick, only a 
= conditional connexion between the Subje& and 
Z the Predicate, not an ahſolute poſition. of either. 
This goes ſmoothly down with the young Seholgr 
at his Lagick Lecture, and the Tutor applauds 


be 


ted his hands of a very een Hereſie. 


(for I need give no other) that I have in my 
= Metaphyſical Elſay. Firit, I ſay, that theſe 
babitudes are not (as iq ſuppoſed) only by. _ 
= C4. „ 


his diſtinction, and thinks he has thereby quit- 


But now to this I return the ſame Anſwer 


— — 


% 
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of Hypotheſis, but oy attributed to the 
fimple Eſſences, as actually exiſting. For 
when I fay, for inſtance, that every part of a 
Circle is equally diſtant from the Center; this 
Propoſition does not hang in ſuſpence, then to 
be actually verified when the things ſhall exiſt 
in Nature, but is at preſent actually true, as 
actually true as ever it will or can be; and 
e e I may thenee infer, that the things 
themſelves already are. There is no neceſſity, 
I confeſs, they ſhould exiſt in Nature, which 
is all that the Objection proves, but exift they 
muſt. For of nothing there can be ne affe- Þ 


ction. | | 
5 KEV. 
But, Secondly, Suppoſe I grant what the Ob- 
 JeReor would have, 2 theſe habitudes are net 


abſolutely attributed to the ſimple Eſſences, but 


only by way of Hypotheſis. Yet I don't ſee 


what he can gain by this conceſſion. For cer- 
tainly thus much at leaſt is attributed to the 


ſimple Eſſences at pręſent, that whenſoever 
they hall exiſt, ſuch and ſuch habitudes will 
attend them. I ſay, thus much is attributed 
actually, and at preſent, But now let any) 
Peripatetick of em all tell me how any thing 
can any way be ſaid of that which is not. And | 
beſides, tis a weak evaſion to ſay that things 
are not related thus or thus as actually exiſting, | 
but only eondlitionally, ſuppoſing their exiſtence. 
For I deny that any thing can be any way | 
related that does not actually exiſt. And tis as 

ood as a contradiction to ſay otherwiſe. Þ 

hen therefore the Peripatetick talks of a con- 
ditional connexion between the Subject and the 
Predicate, and that neither is put abſolutely, 1 


fay, 


A 
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exiſting beſides that in Rerum Natura, name- 
ly. in the Mundus Archetypus, or the Ideal - 
World, where all the Rationes rerum, or fim- 
yu Eſſences of things have an Eternal and 


mmutable . exiſtence, before ever .they . enter - 


/ 
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ſay; that the connexion is as abſolute as it can 
or ever will be, and that a non-exiſting ſubject. 


cannot have any Predicate, or be any way rela- 


ted. And all this I bind upon him by a Prin- 
ciple of his own, that of nothing there can be no 
affeftion. And let him unwind himſelf if he 
can. N 


Having thus far clear'd our way by making. 
it evident, that the fimple Eſſences of things: 


are Eternal. The next thing that I conſider 


is, that ſince they are not Eternal in their 
Natural firbſifencies, they muſt be Eternal in 
ſome other way of ſubſiſting. And that muſt 


4 be in ſome ' underſtanding, or by way of 7deat- 
- (8 frb/iſtence. 1 


XVI | 27 
For there are but two conceivable ways how” 


any thing may exiſt, either out of all under- 


ſtanding, or ævithin ſome underſtanding. I 


therefore tne ſimple Eſſences of things are 


Eternal, but not ot of all underſtanding, it re- 
mains they muſt have an Eternal exiſtence in ſome 
3 Which is what I call an Ideal 
ſubſiſtence. There is therefore another way of 


upon the Stage of Nature. 
XVII. | 

I further conſider, that this underſtanding * 

wherein the ſimple Eſſences of things have aa » 

Eternal - exiſtence, muſt be an Eternal under- 


landing. For an Eſſence can no more Eternal 


5 177 
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ly exiſt in a Temporary underſtanding, than a 
Body can be infinitely extended in a finite ſpace, 


Now tbis Eternal underſtanding can be no 


other than the underſtanding of God. The 

fimple Eſſences of things therefore do Eternally 

exif in the underſtanding. of God. N 
| XVIII. 

But the mode of this muſt be further ex- 


that God is a ſimple and uncompounded Being; 
and conſequently, that there is nothing in God 
that is not God himſelf. As the Schools alſo 
rightly have pronounced; We muſt not con- 
ceive theſe ſimple Eſſences as accidents inher- 
ing in God, or as Beings really diſtinct from 


God, this not comporting with the /{xzpliciry of ö i 


the Divine Nature. 
The ſimple Eſſences of things therefore can 
be nothing elſe but the Divine Eſſence it ſelf 
eonſidered with his Connotation, as variouſly 
repreſentative or exhibitive of things, and as 


variouſly imitable or participable by them. As 


the Divine Eflence, is' thus or thus imitable or 

rtakable, ſo are the Eſſences of things di- 
Ringuiſhed ſpecifically. one from another; and 
* to the multi fariouſneſs of this Imita- 

bility, ſo are the poſſibilities of Being. From 
the degrees of this Imitability, are the order. 
and degrees of Being, and from the variety of 
it, is their multiplici egg 
5 - - _ 

The fimple Eſſences of things, thus exiſting 
in the Divine Eſſence, according to theſe modes 
of Imitabiiity and Participation, are what we 

are taught in the Plaronick School to call * 
| eſe, 


Plain'd. For it being an unqueſtion'd Truth, 


OY 1 0 


& Ratione & Intelligentia contineri. Theſe, 
Plato Jenzes ever to have been generated, but 


that trhey:always are, and are contain'd in Rea- 


Son aud Intelligence. ©" © © 


Further, theſe Eſſences of things, or Ideas 
thus exiſting in God, are the true and pr: 
Objects of all Sciences, and (if I may uſe the 


Apoſtle's expreſſion in another caſe). gu. 2 


6910p vg d xn iae, the pillar ans 


ground of truth. Theſe. ſuppoſed, 1 Tim. iii. 
tis eaſie to account for the Stability 

of Science, and for Propofitions of Eternal Truth, 
but without theme tis bf dlutely impoſſible. For 
allthings in their Natural Subfiſtencies are Fem- 
porary, Flux, Mutable and Corruptible, and 
what is ſo can never ſtand under Eternal and 


* 
- 


Immutable relations 
| IEE. 0 | 


Further, theſe Eſſences are the Specrfon! 
Models and Platforms of all the things that are 
in this Ectypal World. According to theſe E- 
ternal Exemplars were they made; and as is 
their Conformity to theſe Meafures, ſa is their 
8 Perfection. 


Of God's Omnuiſtiente, &. 39 
Theſe, in the Language of the Divine Philoſo- - 
phers are #pd7a, yore, Ihe firſt Tntelligibles, and 
off wav HT eg the meaſures of the things that © 
are, and ru AA wra, the things that truly 
are, and alave Tvealiiyuars, Eternal patterns, - 
and de reVm x aoxurus Torre, things Which are 
alarays the fame aud unchangeable, and Te pit + 
yiſrduare q deb amet, things that are not gene- 
rated, but are always ; and again wire Yeſuoueres 
ure enoaAupert, that were neither generated, . 
nor will be deftroyed. Concerning which, thus 
Cicero, Hæc Plato negat gignt, ſed ſemper efſe, 
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perfection. For 'tis impoſſible that God ſhould 
make a World with Counſel. and Deſign, unleſs 


he make it according to ſomething, and that can 


himſelf, ſomething in this Ideal and Archetypal 
World. For as Aquinas well obſerves, In all 
things. that are not made by chance, the Form 
muſt neceſſarily be the end of Ge- 


Part. Q. 15. does not at for the Form, but 
Ar. Prim. only as far as the Similitude of 
. the Form is in him. 
N XXIII. e e 
And what if I ſhould further ſay, that this 
Ideal World, this Eflence of God confidered as 
variouſly exhibitive and repreſentative of things, 
is no other than the Divine aby@> the Second 
Perſon in the ever Bleſſed Trinity. This I think 
bighly agreeable to reaſon; for I know of no 
Hypothefis that would ſo intelligibly-make out 
the Eternal Generation of the Son of God: 
For according: to this account, the Son of God 
muſt be a Subſtantial and Multi farious thought 
of God the Father, and how this may be gene- 
rated, and yet be co- eternal with God the 
Thinker, is not very hard to conceive. Since, 
if an Angel had been Eternal, his thought muff 
have been ſo too. | 
EE” > ! © „ 
I ſhall add in confirmation of this Notion, a 
fignal paſſage of the great Platoniſt Manſilius 
Ficinus, thus diſcourſing of the Eternal Gene- 
. ration of the Son of God. Ommnis vita 
Tom. i. prolam ſuam, & c. very Life firſt 
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cap. 13. before it does abroad without ir ſoff; 
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be nothing elſe but ſomething' exiſting within 


Prim.  meration. Dut now the Agen 


pag. 18. generates its Off ſpring within it fl þ 
and | 


'” = HED F ru . 3 wa 5 


and by -how much the more excellent the Lifeis, 
ly ſo much the more inwardly to its ſelf does is 
generate its off-/Þring. So the- vegetative hi 
both in«Trees and in Animals generates firſt tho 
Seed, and the. Animal within its own Body; 
before it caſts forth either: abroad: S rhe Sens 


ſitive, which is more excellent than the Vegeta-- 
rive Life, brings forth by the fancy an Image or 


Intenſion of things in it ſelf, before it moves the 
Members and forms them in External Matters 
But this firſt Birth of the fancy, becauſe "tis in 
the very Sul is therefore nearer to the Svul than 
the Birth Fibe legetative Life, which'is not 
in the Soul, but in the Body. So again, the 
Rational Life, which'is more excellent than the 
= Senſitive, lings forth in it ſelf the Reaſom both 
= of things, andof it ſelf, as it were'an f-ſpring; 

before it brings it into the light; either by 
Speech or Action. This firſt Birth of Reaſon 
is nearer to the Soul than-the Birth of Fancy. 
For the Rational Power is reflected upon its 
own Birth, and by that upon it ſelf, by ſeeking, 
knownnsg,.. and loving its own act and it ſelf, 
which is not done by the Fancy. So again, the 
Angelical Life, which is more excellent than 
the Rational, brings forth in it ſelf, by a kind 
of Divine Inſtinct, tho. Notions it ſelf and of 
things, . before it diſtharges - them upon the 
Matter of the World. This Birth is more iute- 
rior to an Angel, than Reaſon is to her, becauſe 


lis neither derived from External Objects, nor 


abauged. Wherefore the Divine Life being the 
moſt eminent and fruitful of all, muſt needs 
generate an Off: ſpring more like her ſelf. than 
any of the reſt : Aud tbis is generates in it ſelf 
by underſtanding, before it brings forth 2 
„ | 20¹¹ 
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| avithout God therefore perfectly undenſta nding 
Vim If, and in himſelf all things, he CONCELVES 


in himſelf 4. er ect Notion of himſelf, , and of 
all things, which is the equal and full Image of 
Goa, and the more than r Pat- 
tern of the World, SK. 

8 4 


Thus is this Notion of the Ideal World, or 
of the Eſſence of God, being variouſly exhibi- 


tive and repreſentative of the Eſſences of things, 


made uſe of by this great T heoriſt, to explain 
both the Nature of the Second Perſon of the 


Trinity, and the Mode of his Eternal Genera- 


tion. And I think it does both much better 


than any other, and indeed as far as conceivable 


by batman. undertiending, So highly uſeful is 
this Doctrin of Idea's, when rightly underſtood, 


to unfold the profoundeſt Myſteries of the Chri- 


ſtian Religion as well as of Philoſophy: And ſo 
great reaſon had St. Auſtin to ſay, Tanta vis 
in Ideis couſtituitur, ut niſi his intellectis, ſa- 


piens eſſæ nemo poſſit. There's ſo much moment 


theſe, no Man can be Wiſe 
| i 93 XXVI. 


And I. further conſider, that this is no: leſs 
accord ing to the Voice of Scripture than of 


Natural Reaſon. Saint hn ſpeaking of the 
ſecond Perſon of the Trinity, ſays; Ii thc 


beginuing was the word, aud the word. was 
auth God; aud the \ word" was. God: He ſays 


alſo that all things were made by him, or 
according to him dνν And he further ſays, 
That he is the true light, that lightens every 


man that cometh into the world. Now what 


can this. fignifie but his Legal ForlZ; or the 


Eſſence 


PPP . ²³˙ w RIDER 
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Eſſence of God as variouſly exhibitive and re- 
. of things? For obſerve, he calls 


im 5e, which here ſigniſies the ſame as the 


inward conception or Idea, he ſays that he was 
in the Beginning, and that he was with God, 
and that he was God, and that all things 
were made by him; Thus far it muſt be allowed 
that the agreement is very exact. As for the 
the laſt part of the charetivr; How this can be 
faid to be the true Light which lightens every 
Man that comes into the World, this I ſhall 
explain when I come to conſider the Nature of 


Nan, who as I ſhall ſhew, ſees and knows all 


that he ſees and knows in this Leal World, 


which may therefore be ſaid to be his 
DB Light. | * 


| XXVII. 1, 
Again, this ſecond Perſon is ſaid to be the 
Wiſdom of his Father, to be the Character of 
his Perſon, both which expreſſions denote him 
to be the ſame with this Ideal World. And by 
him God is {aid to have nade the Worlds: That 
is according to the eternal Exemplars © 
or Platforms in this Ideal World.” Too Heb. 1. 
which I may add by way of overplus, | 
that noble Deſcription of the Eternal and Sub- 
ſtantial Wiſdom given us in the Seventh Chap- 
ter of the Book of Wiſdom, Aris ris n $18 quyd- 


piue, dp ;o Tis d gur Eve O Ene, zue 


T 58 dee Wer elag, Y einαfr I djatiril@ duty 
T he Breath (or Vapour) of the Poier of God, 
and an eius (or Emanation) from the glory of 
the Almighty, a clear Mirronr ( or Looking- 
laſs) HF his active energetick vertue, and the 
Image of his goodneſs. And what can all this 
be but the Eflence of God as exhibitive, the 

| Ideal 
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Ideal World? Laſtly; I would have it conſfider- 
ed how what our Saviour fays of himſelf, I an 
the Truth, and what the Apoſtle ſays of him, 
that he is the V ſdom of bis Father, can be 
verify d. any; other way but: by this Hypo- 


theſis. 
2 XXVIII. 

I have the longer inſiſted on this to ſhew not 
only the Truth of this Tdeal World, and that 
the Eſſences of things have eternal Exiſtence in 
it, but alſo how very uſeful] this Notion is for 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Divinity of Chriſt, 
and fort the explication of his Zternal generation 
trom the Father, which is :alſo a further con- 
firmation that the Notion: is true and ſolid. 
So great a+ guard is true Plaroniſm againſt 
Secimantſin. 

. XXIX. 7 


Hence alſo we may be inſtructed how to 
underſtand that common. Axiom of the Schools; 
that the Truth of every thing is its conformity 
to the Divine underſtanding : This muſt by 
no means be underſtood of the Mind of God as 
Conceptive, that is, as reflecting upon himſelf 
as Exhibitive; for the Truth of the Divine 
Intellet as Cynceptive, depends, upon its 
conformity with the truth - 22" 6M not the 
truth of things Bag that. But. it muſt be 
meant of the. Mind of God as Exbibitive, 
that is, of this Ideal Morid, for upon this all 
Truth depends, and every thing, and every 
Propoſition is ſo far true as tis conformable with 
it. For indeed the intellect of God as, Evbi- 
bitive is the Cauſe. and. Meaſure of all 


XXX. 
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XXX. 


And, 'twas for want of the help of this 


Notion that that Keen Wit Diſcartes blunder- 
ed ſo horribly in ſtating the dependance of 
Propofitions of Eternal 'Trath, upon the Intel- 
lect of God. He ſaw 'twas — (as indeed 
it is) to make God the Cauſe of Truth, and 
that Truth muſt ſome way or other depend 
upon him. But then he makes it depend 


the Mind of God as Conceptive, and that 


things are ſo only becauſe God is pleaſed ſo 
to conceive them. And this he carries ſo 
high, as to ay, that even in a Triangle, three 
Angles would not have been equal to two 
Right ones, had net God been pleaſed fo to 


conceive and make it. Now I am for the de- 


ndance of truth upon the Divine Intellect as 
well as he, but not ſo as to make it Arbitrary 
and Contingent, and Conſequently not upon 
the Divine Intellect as Conceprive, but only as 
Exhibitive. That is, that things are there- 
fore- True in as much as they are conformable 
to thoſe ſtanding and immutable Nieas, which 
are in the mind of God as Exhibitive, and 


Repreſentative of all the whole Poſſibility of 


Being. 
| XXXI. 
Now if after all, this Ideal way of things 
ſubſiſting from all Eternity in God, ſhould 
ſeem ſtrange (as I ſuppoſe ir will to thoſe whe 
are unexerciſed in thels Contemplations) I ſhall 


41 only further ſay, Firſt; that it mult be infinite- | 


ly more ſtrange that there ſhould! be Eternal 
Truths, that is, Eternal Relations and Habit 
tudes of fimple Eſſences, or things, without 
the. Co- eternal exiſtence of the things themſelves 


ſo, | = 


fo related. For what ſhould ſupport ſuch Rela- 


tions? The fimple Eſſences therefore muſt exiſt: 


eternally, if their Relations do; a s can 


that be but in the Mind of God? . 
„ f 


f Secondly, I ſay that this Ideal way of ſubfil. 
ing, ought not to ſeem ſuch a Bugbear as ſome 


A it, ſince tis neceſſary not only for the ſal- 


ng of Pro We of Eternal Truth, before 
exiſt in Nature, but even when 


their 'Subje 
they do. For even while things have a Natural 
ſubliſtence, the Propoſitions concerning them 
are not, cannot be verified according to their: 
Natural, but according to their Jacal ſubſiſten- 
cies. Thus we demonſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions 
concerning a, Right, Line, a Circle, &c. when 
vet in the mean time tis moſt certain, that none 


af theſe are to be found in Nature, according 
to that exactneſs- oppoſed! in our Demonſtration. 


Such and ſuch Affections therefore do not belong 
to them, as they are in Nature, and therefore 


they mult belong to them as they are in the 


phi World, or not at ES: 
XXXIII. 


And. if winch true in Propoſitions; 3 
Subjects exiſt in Nature, mueh more is it in E 
ternal Propoſitions, whoſe ſimple Eſſences have 


not always a Natural exiſtence. Theſe can no 


atherwiſe ſtand, but by ſuppoſing the Co-eternal 
cniſtsnce of Simple Eflences in the Ideal World. 
| XXXIV. 


1 mall add but this one Confideration more 
n this Head, that there is no greater ſign of 


1 7 ſoundneſs of a Truth, than when its pro- 
feſt Adverſaries do unawares fall in with it. 
Aoki L. take to be the caſe here. The 


Schoolmen 


| Of God's Omniſcience, ; Ne. 67 
Schoolmen who ſtand devoted to the Authority 
of Ariſtotle, do notwithſtanding by a kind of 
blind Parturiency, light oftentimes upon ſuch 


Notions, Which if 3 ſifted muſt needs 


come to. the ſame with what we have hitherto 
contended for. For I would fain know what 
they can mean elſe by the celebrated Glaſs of 
the Divinity? What can this be but the Laeal 
World repreſenting all the Eſſences of things? 
And what elſe can they mean when they ſay 
(as they commonly do) of Sience, that it is not 
of Singulars, as being flux, temporary, mutable 
and contingent, but of Abſtratt and Univerſal 
Natures ? What is this but in other words to 
confeſs the neceſſity of Eternal Eſſences or Ideas 
exiſting out of and before thoſe Singulars whoſe 
& Eſſences they are, in order to the ſalving the 
ſtability of Science 7 Thus do theſe Men ſtumble 
upon Truth blindfold, but not diſcerning: her 
| through her veil, they let her go again. 
Nay, even Ariſtotle himſelf after all his zeal- 


& ous oppoſition of Plato's Ideas has in the fourth 


of his Metaphyſicks come about to him again, 
and crofled the very Road which he ſtudied ſo 
carefully to avoid. For diſcourſing againſt the 
Keßpticks who allowed no certainty of Science, 
the firſt ſhews the ground of their miſtake to 
conſiſt in this, that they thought Siungulars and 
LSenſibles exiſting without, to be the only Ob- 
jects of Science. His words are, 47 Tins uU 
rin, &c. The Original of theſe Mens mi 
| take was this, becauſe Truth is to be lookt fe 
| in things, and they conceiv'd the only things to 
| be Senſibles, in which it is certain there is much 
| of the Tndeterminate Nature. Wherefore they 
| perceiving 
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"1 perceiving all the Nature of Senfibles to be 
movable, or in perpetual flux and mutation, 
4 fince nothing can poſſibly be verified or conſtantly 
| affirmed concerning that which is not the ſame, 
but changable, concluded that there ſhould be 
no Truth at all, ner ecrtainty of Science. Thoſe 
things which are the only Objects of it, never 
continuing the ſame. 
F 1 
Thus having opened the grounds of the 
Sceptical Doctrin, in oppoſition to it, he thus 
adds, d SνEνν,-c d οννατ? viacduCdyry, QC. Ire World 
have theſs Men therefore to know, that there is 
another kind of Hence of things, beſides that 
of Senſibles, to which belongeth, neither motion, 
wer corruption, nor any generation at all. 
EW: © F; ©: VIE Bren 
| Obſerve here, that Ariſtotle does not deny 
the Conſequence of the Sceprick's Argument. 
No, he allows if the Eſſences of things are not 
teddy and immutable, that there can be no 
certainty of Science. But he denies his 717107 
— and tells him that he goes upon 4 
wrong Hypotheſis, in ſuppoſing that there are 
no other Eflences of things but Singulars and 
Senſibles, in oppoſition to which: he {ays, that 
there are other Eſſences of things which arc 
Iimmoveable, incorruptible, and ingenerable. 
And that tis upon theſe that all Science i» 
founded. Now who would defire a better 
Eſtabliſnment of Platonick Tens; than what 
Ariſtotle himſelf has here given? Let: am 
Intelligent Perſon judge whether this be not a 
lain giving up the Cauſe. So hard is' it for 
an not to contradict Hhimſelf, when. once he 
comes to contradict Truth. 
| 8 XXXVIII. 
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It 2 now from the Premiſes ſufficiently 
„that the Ideas or Simple Eſſences of 


conclude 
things have an Eternal exiſtence in God, and 


the manner of this their exiſtence: being ſuffici- 


ently explained, the next advance of my Con- 
templation is this, that ſince all the Simple Eſ- 
ſences of things do exiſt in the mind of God, 


there muſt alſo be the Repoſitory of all their 


ſeveral Habitudes and ReſpeQs, theſe naturally 
ariſing from the other, by way of Natural Re- 
ſult. For as the Relations of Eflences cannot 
exiſt without the Eſſences themſelves, ſo neither 
can the Eſſences exiſt without being accompani- 
ed with ſuch their Eſſential Relations. And as 
before we argued from the Poſition of the Habi- 
tudes to the poſition of the Simple Eſſences, ſo 


now we may as well argue from the Poſition of 


the Simple Eſſences to the Poſition of their Ha- 


bitudes. 
XXXIX. 


Thus for inſtance ; as from this Eternal Ha- 


bitude, viz. that a Circle of ſuch a determinate 
Circumference will have ſuch a determinate 
Diameter, I may conclude, that the Eflence of 
ſuch a Circle does eternally exiſt; ſo again ſup- 
poſing ſuch a Circle ro exiſt, 'tis as neceflary it 

ould retain ſuch a Diameter. And ſo in all 
other inſtances, the Eflence argues and infers 
the Habitude, as well as the Habitude does the 


Eſſence. For tis here as in all other Relations 


which immediately reſult upon the poſition of 
the Subject and Term. On 
This admitted, I now conſider that there is 
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of God. For ſince the ſimple Eſſences of things 
do all exiſt in God, and ſince theſe are ever ac- 
company'd with all their Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, and fince theſe are nothing elſe but Truth, 
it follows that all Truth is in God. I ſay God 
comprehending within himſelf all the Ideas and 
Eſſences of things with all their poſſible Refe- 
rences and Reſpects, comprehends all Truth, 
the whole feld of Truth within himſelf, which 
is the ſame as to be Ommiſcient, Knowledge 


being nothing elſe but a Comprehenſion of Truib, 


as was before defined. 
+ eren pg ny | 


And thus we have not only proved the Omni- 


ſcience of God, but in a great meaſure repre- 
ſented the manner of it. Concerning this 
therefore I ſhall only further remark that the 
manner of the Divine Knowledge is the moſt 
Noble and Perfect, that can poſſibly be con- 
ceivd. For tis not by any derivative Phan- 
taſms, or Secondary Images of things, but per 
duTomeeoiar v Fee ymel0, by the very immediate 
and eſſential Preſence of the things themſelves. 
He has all his Knowledge at the firſt hand 
he ſees, nay he is poſſeſt of the very Eſſence o 
things, he is the very Source and Fountain of 
all Truth, nay he is Truth it ſelf. And beſides, 
his Knowledge is all ſimple and uncompounded, 
without Reaſoning and inferring, premiſing 
and concluding, for he has ever before him in 
one ſimple view the whole Field of Truth, and 
with one ſingle Act of. Intuition glances through 
the whole Poſſibility of Being. For this Vord 


of God, this X ©, who is the Eſſential Wiſ- 
dom of his Father, 7s | ins and powerful, and 


Jharper than any two edged Sword, piercing even 
To: to 
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to the Aividing aſunder of Soul and Spirit, anif 
of the joynts ant marrow, and is a diſterner of 
the thoughts and intents of the Heart. Neither 
is there any Creature. that is not manifeſt in his 
ſight. But all things are naked 5d 
and open unto the eyes of him, Heb.13. 12. 
avith whom we have to av. F 
„ „ ee D 
Thus is this own fingle ſolitary Being, God, 
qualified for the government of the World u 
on the account of his Knowledge. He is ſo alfo- 
in reſpect of his being Preſent to the World he 
is to govern. For he is Omni preſent, as well as 
Omniſcient: Which is the next Attribute of 
God, which in this Contemplation I undertook 
to e  * 7 85 f 
TFT | nt 
| The Omnipreſence' of God has been more 
queſtioned than any one of his Attributes, 
both among 'the Ancients, and among the 
Moderns. Ariſtotle in his Meraphyſicks ſays 
that the firſt Mover muſt neceſſarily be either 
in the Center, or inthe Circle or Circumference. 
That is, according to him, either in the middle 
of the Earth, or in the Extream Heaven. And 
the latter has by moſt ot the old Philoſophers 
been affigned for his Refidence. In the Church, 
the more Ancient eus confined him to the 
Temple of "hag; mares And of late years this 
Doctrin of the Partial and limited Preſence of 
God has been renewed by Yoorſtius, Profeſſor 
of Divinity at Zeyden, who aſſerts that God is 
only in Heaven as to his Effence, and elſewhere 
only in refpect of his Wiſdom, Power and 


Providence. 
5 XLIV. 
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of God, I think I may ſafely determine that 


elſe by way of a Point, ſo as to be whole in the 


attain unto it. "Tis ſufficient to know, that 
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But that God is every where Eſſentially 
Preſent, both in every part of the World, and 
alſo in all Exira-mundan Spaces, is moſt certain 
from the very Idea of God. "Tis impoſſible 
that Being it ſelf ſhould be excluded from any 
part of Being. For every part of Being par- 
takes of, and ſubſiſts in and by Being it ſelf. 
And Beſides, Being it ſelf is iudeterminate in 
_ (as was proved in the ſecond Contempla- 
tion) but now what is indeterminate in Being, 
is alſo indeterminate in exiſting, for exiſtin 
follows Being as the Act of it, and to exi 
indeterminately is the ſame as to be Omnipre- 
ſent. God therefore who is Being it ſelf, is 
alſo an Omnipreſent Being. - | 

F 
Concerning the manner of this Omnipreſence 


he is every where preſent, not only Vertually 
and Fficacionfly by his Wiſdom and Power, but 
alſo Subſtantially and Eſſentially. For Power 
and Wiſdom is not any thing really different n 
from the Eſſencè of God. Neither can the 
Power of God be conceived to be any where, 
but his Eſſence muſt be there too. Bur after 

what ſpecial manner this Eflence of God is 11 
Omnipreſent, whether by way of an Infinite 
Amplitude and Extenſion, as ſome think, or 


2 1 


whole, and whole in every part of the World, 
as others will have it, i neither know, nor 
ſhall offer to determine. Such Knowledge is 
too eronderful and excellent for me, I cannot 


God is ſo every way Immenſe and Omnipre- 
ent, 
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| ſent, as not to be included in any place, nor to 

be excluded from any. For the reit, we muſt ſay 

with the Pſalmiſt, Great is the © 1 7 

Lord, and greatly to be praiſed: Pal. 145. 

And his greatneſs is unſcarcha. 

ble. ö | 


| T* E Conſideration of the Divine Omni ſci- 
L ence and Omni preſence, is of excellent uſe 
to all the purpoſes of a Chriſtian life, as well 
as to the Intereſt of Devotion in particular. 7 
am the Almighty God, walk before | | 
| me, and be thou perfect, ſays God Gen. 17. 
to Abraham. Implying that the | 
| beſt Method of Pe Gion, was to live as in the 
fight and preſence of God. And ſo the 
Pſalmiſt, I have ſet God always be. 
| fore me, therefore I ſhall not fall. Pal. 16. 
Implying, that if any thing would 
keep him from falling, this would, For can 
| there be any greater reſtraint vous our actions, 
Hany ſtronger preſervative againit ſin, than duly 
to confider the Preſence and Inſpection of God? 
In virtutis ogults vivendum; ſo again the An- 
cients, We muſt live as in the Eyes of Vertue. 
They thought it an excellent expedient againſt 
Vice to have the Idea of Vertue always before 
one: And ſo no doubt it is. Nay, we ſee leſs 
will do, and that the Morals of Men are v 
much ſecured by living in the Zye of the 
World: Nay Seneca goes lower yet, 
and tells us, That Magna pars Epilt. 11. 
Peccatorum tolleretur, ſi peccaruris 
reſtis affeſteret. A * deal of aun £ 
td 


RL 
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avould be prevented, if as Men were about to 
to. ſin, one ſingle witneſs were to ſtand by. But 
alas, what are ſuch-expedients as theſe to the 
Ommiſeience and Omui preſence of God? No 
conſideration certainly is comparable to this, 
Will a Mancommit Murther in the open Court, 
before the Face of his Judge? Nay, ſhall the 
preſence of a Child divert thee from finning ? 
A Child that knows not the difference between 
good and evil, that wants underſtanding to cen- 
Hire and condemn what he ſees, and has neither 
Authority nor Power to puniſh thee. Shall ſuch 
A one deter thee from fin, and daſh in pieces 
the frame of thy ill deſigns, and dareſt thou fin 
| before thy God? Dareſt thou do works of 
Darkneſs in the preſence of him who is pure 
Light, and in whom there is no Darkneſs at all? 
Dareſt thou ruſh on when the Angel of God's 
02 Preſence ſtands in the way with a 
Pſal. 114. drawn Sword? The P/almiſt ſays, Nu 
Tremble thou earth at the preſence o 

of God, and dareſt thou fin in his Preſence ? No, WM fe 
thou wouldit not dare, if thou didſt well confider ¶ to 
it. Tis a conſideration, this, That if well o. 
heeded, and attended to, would give a La to th 
our privacies and retirements, compoſe the in. 
moſt receſſes of our Minds, and not ſuffer 2 IM to 
Thought or Paſſion to rebel. We ſhould then 
ſtand in ae and not ſin, and be as Compoſed 
in our Cloſets as in a Theater, or a Religious 
Aſſembly. For, indeed, to him that conſiders 
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God as every where preſent, and a ſtrict obſer: ff or | 
ver of him and his aclions, every place is! re 
ue 


Temple, and accordingly he will put off bi 
Shooes from his Feet, cleanſe and purific bi 
3 » Affection 
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affections, becauſe the place whereon he ſtands 


is Holy Ground. = 
Thus advantagious is the influence of theſe 
two Conſiderations to good life in general ; as 
for their ſpecial uſefulnefs to Devotion, we may 
hence collect, F:r/t, That we ought to have our 
Minds always in a Divine Frame and 'Temper, 
| and always compoſed with the greateſt Aweful- 
neſs and Reverence, Seriouſneſs, Gravity and 
Silence of Spirit, as 1 ever in the Preſence, 
| _ under the direct Inſpection of the Great 
God. | Es 
Secondly, That we ought to pray to him with, 
all Humility and Reverence, both of Soul and 
Body, and with an humblę confidence of being 
heard by him where-ever we are, or however 
| we deliver our ſelves, whether by Vocal or 
Mental Prayer. „ 5 i 
Thirdly, That we ought in our Prayers ta 
uſe great fixedneſs and attention of Mind, with- 
out any wandrings or impertinent mixtures of 
foreign thoughts, which are never more ready 
| to croud into our Minds, than when we are at 
m Devotions, and yet are never ſo abſurd as 
then, 
Fourthly, That we ever commend our Cauſe 
to God, who ſees: and knows all things, and 
be well ſatisfied with his Judgment and Appro- 
bation, when ever our Innocence is falſly & 43 
ed by the World. | 
And TLaſtiy, That we ought never to 5 
or be diſcontented at the Affairs of the World, 
but rather truſt and rely upon the all- wiſe con- 
duct of him who ſees from end, to end, knows 
| . 1000S. how 
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how to bring Light out of Darkneſs, and diſpo- 
ſes all. things ſweetly. wa £ 


The Aſpiration. 


O Lord, thoubaſt ſearched me out, and known 


"”" me, thou knoweſt my aown-fitting, and 


mine up-riſing, thou underſtandeſt my thoughts 


long before. Thon art about my Path, and 
about my Bed, and ſpieft out all my ways. For, 
to, there is not a word in my Tongue, but thou, 
O Lord, knoweſt it altogether, Thou haſt 
faſhioned me behind and before, and laid thing 
Hand upon me. Whither ſhall Igo then from 
zhy Spirit? Or whither ſhall I go then from 


thy Preſence? Tf T climb up into Heaven, thou 


art there: If go down to Hell, thou art there 
alſo. If I rake the Wings of the Morning, and 
remain in the uttermoſt parts of the Sen, even 
here alſo ſhall thy Hand lead me, and thy 
right Hand ſhall hold me. If I ſay, peradven- 


ure the Darkneſs ſhall cover me, then ſhall ny 


Wight be turned to Day. Tea, the Darkneſ 
#s no Darkneſs with thee, but the Night is 4 
clear as the Day; the Darkneſs ang Light i 
#hee are both alike. 

Do thou then, O my God, ſo imprint the 
Senſe of this thy Omniſcience and Omnipreſence 
upon every Faculty and Power of my Soul, 
that I may ever think, ſpeak, and att as in 
the Light of thy All-ſecing Eye, and as im- 
mediately ſurrounded, and intimately poſſeſſed 


with the Glory of thy Preſence. O fill me 


with the protoundeſt Awe and Reverence, 
compole my levities, confirm my doubrfulnefs, 
and fix my wandrings, and make me ever 
| 7 - | ſatisfied 


Derag 


3 
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ſatisſied with the Methods of thy Wiſe Provi- 
dence. > | ; 

And when by the Meditation of this thy 
Knowledge and Preſence, I ſhall learn' to 
demean my ſelf in any. meaſure as I ought ;; 
Grant that upon the ſame confideration, I may 
content my ſelf with thy Divine Approbation 
and Allowance, whatever I am thought of in 
Man's Judgment. Finally, O my God, Grant 
I may fo {ff thee before me here, that I may 
not be afraid to appear before thee hereafter. 
Amen. ; 


FFF 
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07 the Omnipotence of God. | 


H E next Attribute, whereby this One 

God becomes qualified for the Govern- 
ment of the Univerſe, is his O7nif0- 

tence, Whereby may be underſtood, and 
commonly is, a Power of doing whatſoever is 

| Zo/fible to be done. But in this there is ſome 

difficulty, from which we muſt diſengage our 
Notion. | ho 
3 3 | | 


For, whereas every, thing that is poſſible, is 
made the Object of the Divine Power, a nice 

| enquirer may here demand, what do you mean 
| by Pofible? For Poſſible has its denomination: 
from Power, and therefore muſt be meaſured 


* — . — 
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either in relation to created Power, or in relation 


to increated Power. If in relation to the firſt, 
then for God to be able to do all that is poſſi- 


ble, will amount to no more, Than that he 


can do whatever a Creature can do. But if 
in relation to the ſecond, then fpr God to be 


able to do all that is poſſible, will be the ſame 


as to ſay, that he can do whatever he can do. 
Which would be a very notable diſcovery. 
And, befides, according to this meaſure, a 
Man might truly fay, that God were Omni- 
ent; tho' at the ſame time he ſhould deny 
that he could Create any thing beſides the 
Preſent World: Becauſe he could 


D. b. 30. then do all that is poſſible, there 


Sect. 17. being nothing then but this World 
o denominated from the Divine 
Power, as * Snares rightly infers. 
3 | 
To fatishe therefore this difficulty, we mult 
find out another ſenſe of the word Poſſible, than 


what is taken from denomination ta any Porvrr. 


1 conſider, therefore, that a thing may be ſaid 
to be * Abſolutely and Negatively, from 
the habitude of the /7mple Ideas themſelves, 
as well as from relation to any Power which 
may 10 denominate it. My meaning is, That 
there are ſome Idea's whoſe habitude is ſuch 
to one another, that they may admit of 
Compoſition : There are others, again, whole 
habitude is ſuch rhat they cannot admit of 
Compoſition, but ſtand neceſſarily divided. 
The firſt of theſe I call Poſſible, the ſecond | 


call Impoſſible. Poſſible, therefore in this 


ſenſe, is the ſame as that which involves no 
repugnance. And therefore to avoid- all Am- 


involves no repugnancy or contradiction. 


| did extend only to ſome certain Ones, then 


to the Reaſon of Being, then it muſt extend to 


involve in it the Reaſon of not Being; but theſe 


- 
« 
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biguity, ſetting afide the Word Pofible, I ſhall 
chuſe rather to expreſs the Omnipotence of 
God by calling it a Power of doing whatever 


Now, that God is thus Omnipotent-(not to: 
ſeek out after other Arguments) I thus demon- 
ſtrate from the Idea of God. Being it ſelf is 
the proper, full and adequate Cauſe of Being, 
for whatever is, ſo far as it is, it partakes of 
Being it ſelf, as was before proved. Now if 
being it ſelf be the proper, full and adequate 
cauſe of Being, then irs effects muſt extend to 
all thoſe things which are not repugnant 
to the Nature and Reaſon of Being. For if it 


Being it ſelf would not be the proper, full, 
and adequate cauſe of Being, as is ſuppoſed, 
but only of this or that particular Being. And 
if it extends to all things that are not repugnant 


all but ot being: For not being only is 4 
nant to the Reaſon of Being. God, therefore,, 
who is Being it ſelf, can do all, that does not 


are only contradictions: God therefore can do 
whatever does not imply a contradiction, and is 
therefore Omni potent. Which was the thing to- 
be proved. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


FRom the Oieni poteucè of God, we may take 
occaſion to make theſe Concluſions. Firſt, 
That we ought to revere and fear him above all 
the things in the World, and endeavour by the 
EL N 4. utmoſt 
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| Tuk. 12. 3. which after he has killed, has power 


our Friend, and engaged him on our fide, we 


. contrary to the Ordinary Laus of Nature, and 
to the common Meaſures of Human Probability. 


thing Hall be impoſũble. 


utmoſt ſervices of a well- ordered life to make 
him our Friend, conſidering what a fearful thing 
it is to fall into the Hands of an Omni potent 
Enemy. I will forwarn you whom you ſhall 

fear, ſays our Saviour, fear him, 


| to caſt into hell ; yea, IT ſay unto 
ou, Fear him. 55 
Seconaly, That when once we have made God 
then fear no Created Power, whether Human 
or Diabolical. For if an Omni potent God be 
5 wuith us, what need we care who 
Pſal. 2 3. 4. is againſt us. We ought rather to 
|  fay with the Pſalmiſt, tho I walk 
#hrough the valley of the ſhadow of death, I 
vill fear no evil :: For thou art with me, thy 
rod and thy ſtaff comfort me. | 
T.aſtly, We ought upon Conſideration of this 
great Attribute of God, to repaſe a firm truſt 
and confidence in all his Pramilces, tho' never ſo 


Since our concern is with him, 
Luk. 1. 37. who is the God of Nature, and with 
® whom (as the Angel tells us) na- 


The Aſpiration. i 


* 
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VI S$trength,. and with - thee: ought to be- 


. ©, tu 


Thou art Terrible, O my God, as 

well as Lovely, but thou art alſo Cant. 6. 5. 
Lovely in thy very Terror. Turn - _ 
away thine eyes 3 me, for they have ober- 
come me; they have overcome me with their 
Dread, as well as with their Beauty ; For as 
thou art Beautiful, O my Love, as Tirzah, 
Comely, as Jeruſalem ; ſo art thou alſo Terrible, 
as an Army with Banners... hs | 


—_—_> fm > — — d 2 — 


as well as delight, do I fit under thy Shadow? 
Thou haſt Brought me into thy Banqueting- 
Houſe, and thy Banner over me, is Power as 


what need I fear, thy left Hand is under my 

Head, and thy right Hand does imbrace me; 
and why then ſhould any dread approach me? 
The Lord is my light and my ſalvation, whom* 
then ſhall Tfear ? Hs is the ſtrength of my Life,” 
of ꝛchom then ſhall Ibe afraid? : 
O, my God, why is not my Faith like thy 
Power ? Thou canſt 40 all things; and why*- 

1s my Faith limited ? Let me imitate thee, 

my God, in this thy Infinity: And grant me 
ſuch a Victorious, ſuch an Omni potent Faith, 
that as to thee nothing is too hard to do, ſo to 
1 nothing may be too hard to believe. 
en. | 
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| WITH thee, O my God, is . Power and 


Dominion and Fear. My fleſh trembles for fear 
of thee: And I am afraid of thy Fudgments.- 


O' my Omnipotent Love, with what ſafe? * 


well as Love. Thy Love is ſtronger than Death; 
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CONTEMPLATION VI. 


Of the Divine Juſtice and Veracity. 


"*ROM the Omnipotence of God, I proceed 
to the Canſideration of his. Juſtice, this 
being as neceſſary a qualification in the 

Governour of the whole World as the other. 
Now, by Juſtice in this place, I underſtand: 
articular, not Univerſal. Juſtice, And of 
particular Juſtice, not that which is Commutative 


ſtle ſays, Who has firſt given 


ſed-to him again but that which 
is Diftributtve, and confilts in a conſtant will of 


diſpenſing ta every Perſon. according to bis 


| deſert. 
: 3 


This Fuſtice of Gad is the ſame in the 
oral World, as Order and Proportion is in 


the. Natural. "Tis giving to, every thing its 


due place and ſtation, and diſpoſing it accord- 


ing do its Nature and Condition, For as the 


Beauty of the Natural World ariſes. from Pro- 


| portion, ſo does the Beauty of the Moral World 
arxiſe alſo from due Order and Proportion; and 


as. God has ſtrictiy obſerved this Rule in the 
| | making 


* this bas no place in God; for, as the 


zo him, and it ſhall bo W 0 Rom. 11. 335 


| 
; 
t 
£ 
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making of the World, having made all things 


in Number, Weight and Meaſure, ſo we may 


be ſure he proceeds by the fame Standard in 


the Government and conduct of it, though the 


exactneſs of this latter is not ſo obvious to our 


obſervation, as that of the former, nor are we 
ſo well able to judge of the Moral, as of the 
Natural Geometry of 5 8 | 

Now that God is thus Juſt, always acting ac- 
cording to true Order and Proportion, may. 
ſufficiently be made out from this ſingle Con- 
fideration. All Order and Proportion (as every 
one I 1 will readily grant) is, in it ſelf 
confidered, lovely and defirable. If fo, then it 
cannot be nill'd or refuſed for it ſelf, or as 
ſuch. If ſo, then whenever it is refuſed, it 
muſt be refuſed for the ſake of ſome other 
greater good. If ſo, then this other greater 
good muſt be, either the private Intereſt of 
the Refuſer, or ſame other Private Intereſt, . 
or the Publick Intereſt. Bur neither of theſe 
can here find any admiſſion. It cannot be for 


the Private Intereſt of the Refuſer, who is 


here ſuppoſed to be a Being abſolutely Per- 
feet; and conſequently not capable of propoſing 
to himſelf any ſelfend. And cannot be for 
the Publick Intereſt, for the greateſt Intereſt of 
the .Publick conſiſts in Order and Proportion. 
Neither can this Order be. violated for the 
Intereſt of any other Private Perſon, becauſe- 
that is not a greater, but on the contrary, an 
infinitely. leſs good, Order and Proportion being. 
the good of the Publick, which is always 
greater than any Private whatſoever. Since 


therefore Order and Proportion cannot be wat 
| late 


| 
| 
- 


free favour. But he cannot impoſe the leaſt 


grain or. ſcruple of evil upon him beyond the 


I OE 
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lated by. God for any of theſe ends, nor for its 
. own fake, it being gs ſuch lovely and: defirable, 
as. was ſuppoſed, it follows that Order and: 
Proportion cannot poſſibly be violated by God 
at all, and conſequently tis neceſſary that God 
Thould always effectually Vill Order and Pro- 
 Forrion, which is the * to be Juſt. 
By this Juſtice, or Will of following Order 
and Proportion, God ſtands ingaged not to. 
puniſh an Innocent. Creature, or to afflict him 
with any evil greater than that good which he 
has conferred upon him: Within that compaſs: 
indeed he may, for that is only to deduct from 
that Happineſs, every degree of which was a 


good conferred, without ſome demerit of the 
Zreature, Much leſs will. this Juſtice of God 
rmit that he ſhould predetermin an Innocent 


reature, without reſpect to any Crime, meerly 


for his own will and pleaſure, to everlaſtin 
miſery. He that can make this conſiſtent with 
God's Juſtice, or any Juſtice in the World, had 
need be a very good Reconciler. | 
But now whether God's Juſtice obliges him 
20 Puniſh the Sinner, as well as not to puniſh 
the Hinocent, is a thing that will admit of more 
28 This has been argued with great 
-ontention between ſome Schools, and is too 
diſputable to be poſitively determined. For 
my part I am more inclined to think that the 
Nature of God obliges him to puniſh fin ſome 
where or other, and that vindicative Fuſtice is 
Eſſential to him. | 1 


Of the Drvine 
EO | the RR; 3 
That it is ſo far Eſſential to him that he can 
not but puniſh an impenitent Sinner, few I. 
believe will queſtion. For nothing im the World 
can be imagined more againſt Order and Pro- 
ortion than that a Sinner ſhould be pardoned. 
without Repentance. But further; tis highly 
probable, that Sin could not have been pardoned. 
even with Repentance, had there not alſo been 
Satisfaftion made. to God for it. Tis plain 4e 
facto, that God would not remit Sin without 
ſatisfaction, and that too the higheſt imaginable :. 
Which makes it very probable that he could not. 
For is it reaſonable. to think that God would 
deliver up his only and beloved Son to that bi- 


ter diſpenſation, if, with the ſafety of his Juſtice, 


he could have pardoned us, meerly for our Re- 
fentance, without ſuch a coſtly Sacrifice? And 
that he could not, does not that Prayer of our 
Saviour argue, . which he uſed in. his: Agony? 
Father, if it be poſſible, let this. cup paſs from 


if the Sin of Man may be remitted any other 


07 ſuffer. . This I think is the Obvious ſenſe of 
the Words. But this Prayer of his, was not 
granted by the removal of the Cup, and may L. 
not thence conclude that twas impoſſible it 


* ſhould be removed? 


1 


hates ſin with an infinite hatred, as a thing that 
. is diametrically oppoſite to his own Eſſential 
p ſanctity, and to thoſe great Ends which he can- 
ö not but propoſe in the regulation of the Uni- 

verſe.. Bur how he ſhould thus hate it, and yer 


Juſtice and Veracity. 8g 


me: Which is as much as if he had faid, Father, 
| way than by way 44 ſuffering, I deſire I may 
t 


And 1 further conſider that God neceſſarily 


not 
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not ſhew this his hatred by puniſhing it, is not 
eaſie to conceive. And befides it ſeems agreea- 
ble to the Laws of Order and Proportion, that 
fo great a Dif-harmony as Sin, ſhould never go 
zwhotly unpunifhed, but that the Publick happi- 
ne, of which Sin is a violation, ſhould be both 
repaired. and ſecured by the exaction of ſome 
fatisfation.. | 
5 VIII. 


If it be ſaid, that every one may remit as much 
as he pleaſe from his own Right, and that then 
much more may God. I anſwer, that Right, 
is either ay, of Dominion, or Right of Of- 

. From Right of Dominion, when alone, 
no doubt any Perſon may remit what he pleaſes, 
but not from Right of Office, or from Right of 
Deminion, when joyned with Right of Office. 
Now there is great reaſon to believe that the 
exacting of Puniſhment for Sin, is not in God a 
Right of Dominion only, but alfo a Right of 
Office; that is, that God does not punifh only 
as ſupreme Lord, but as a Fudge; and as a 
Judge, tis congruous to fuppoſe that he may be 
obliged to punifh.. Obliged, not by any Law 
er Power ſuperiour to himſelf, but by the Eſ- 
ſential Rectitude of his own Nature and Will: 
Which by obliging him to regard the Publick 
Order and Intereſt, may by conſequence oblige | 
him to animadvert upon thofe he tranſgreſs 


i.. Th *** 


And thus far of the Juſtice of God, whereby 
he deals N and equally with all his Crea- 
tures, and renders to every one his own, accor- 
ding to their Works, Hood or bad, without any 
Partiality or Refpe& of Perſons. The _ 
Rs thing. 


thing I conſider in God. is his Peracity, whereb 
all his words are conformable to. his Mind and. 
Intention, and all his performances confarmable- 
to his Words: Whereby he moſt affuredly. makes 
good all his Covenants, Promiſes and Threat- 
nings, and cannot poſſibly deceive his Creatures 
any more than he _—_ can be deceived... 
That there is this Veracity in God we may be 
aſſured from the All ſuticiency and Perfection 
of his Being. For all Fraud and Deceit is 
rounded upon Tndigence and Infirmity. No- 
Ran deceives meerly for deceiving ſake, but to 
ſerve a turn, ta relievea Neceſſity. And ſuch. 


a Neceſſity too as cannot be relieved any other 


way. For Fraud is- not only a Remedy, but 
the laſt Remedy; Men never. betake them- 
ſelves to tricks, but when they can't. compaſs: 
their Ends by Plain-dealing. But now none of: 
theſe things can be incident to God, who- being 
above all Indigence and Infirmity, muſt of con- 
ſequence: be as much above. all Falſhood and 
Deceit. : | 933 

The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


/ 
| 


(Onfidering then that God is thus ſtritly- 


Juſt, True, and Faithful, tis rational hence 
to conclude; firft, how much it concerns us to 
Fear him, and to. beware how we render our 
ſelves Obzo0x1045 to this his Juſtice. - * 

. Secondly, That we ought always to reſt in- 
2 ſatisfied in me, D meg 

wing thar tis impoſſible but that this Tudge- 

of the whole Earth ſhould do Right. * 5 


1 
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Divine Diſpenſations, 
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And laſtly, That we ought readily and firmly 
to believe him in all the Manifeſtations of his 
Mind and Will, and particularly that we ought 
to repoſe a ſtrong Confidence in his Covenants 
and Promiſes, being well aſſured that he is 
Faithful who has promiſed. N 


The Aſpiration. 


RX M Y God, My Fudge, who art Righteous ſn 
all thy ways, and Holy in all thy works; 
I delight to think of thee, tho* I am too guilty 
to contemplate thee, in this thy Attribute, 
without Fear and 'Trembling. For there is 
Fndgment as well as Mercy with thee that thou 
» ſhould'ſt be Fear d. O enter not into Fudgment 
_ with thy Servant, for in thy ſight ſhall no man 
living be Fuſtified. EET” 
My God, how ſtrangely Impious are they 
who dare ſay or think that the way of the Lord 
zs not equal! My God, I am none of thoſe, 
nor will I ever be of that profane number. I 
will ever acquieſce in the Equity of thy Diſpen- 
ations, whether I am able to comprehend it or 
no. For. I know tho' Clouds and Darkneſs ma 
ſometimes be round about thee, yet Ri 133 
neſs and Judgment are always the Habitation 
——_ = Sn 
I readily and firmly aſſent, O-my God, to all 
the Declarations thou haſt made of thy Mind 
and Will. FI believe all thy Predictions, all thy 
Promiſes, and alt thy Threatnings, that they 
Hall be fulfilleu all in their Seaſon. I know i 
that nothing but Truth can proceed from thee b 
who art Truth it ſelf: I know that thou, O 
God, can ſt not deceive us, O grant that we 
may not deceive our ſelves. Amen. CON. 


FER 
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CONTEMPLATION vn. 
Of the Divine Goodneſs and Philanthropy. 


Shall now cloſe up theſe my Confiderations 
of God,. with a Meditation upon the Divine 

& Goodneſs, by which I underſtand. a Propen- 
fon of doing good to his Creatures by the Com- 


munication ot his own good or happineſs. But , 


here upon my firſt entrance, I find my ſelf plun- 


ged beyond my Depth. It is an immenſe Ocean. 


which no Line can fathom, and where the Sight 
loſes it ſelf in a long boundleſs Proſpect. This 


is that Attribute which in a peculiar manner 


adorns and accompliſhes the Divine Nature, 
and renders it Amiable and Lovely, as well as 
Venerable and: Adorable. This is. the higheſt 
Repaſt of Angels, and the. peculiar entertain- 


ment of Contemplative Souls, many. of which 


who had no other guide to follow but the Clue 
of their own Reaſonings, have long fince ob» 
ſerved that Goodneſs is the Principal; and, as 
may ſay, the "_—_—_ Attribute of the Deity. 
1 188 | 


This is the Gentile Theology intended by 


| making Love the moſt ancient of all the Gods. 


And accordingly we find in the Platonick Tri- 
100 (which is 28 A , „cs and I Vνν ) that the 

it place is aſſigned to the 7.43a08y, which they 
3 cConceive. 
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conceive after the manner of an immenſe and 
moſt pure Light, ' continually diffuſing and 
Communicating its invigerative Beams. And 
this was that which the fine Platoniſt Zoetins 
alluded to, in that celebrated and graphical 
deſcription of God, when he called — Fons 
Boni Lucidus, the Lucid Fountain of Good. 
And there is an ancient Cabaliſtical Table ſuy- 
poſed to be borrowed from the Pyrhagoreans, 
which repreſents in a viſible Scheme the Order 
of the Divine Perfection, wherein 'tis obſerva- 
ble that Goodneſs is ſeated in the Supreme 
Circle, which they call Cherher or the 28 | 
thereby intimating that Goodneſs preſides over, 
and gives Laws and Meaſures to all the other 
Attributes of God. ; | 
0 — II N | ; 
And indeed. it does ſo: For thus God's Pow- 
er ſerves to execute the Dictates of his: Wiſ- 
dom, and. his Wiſdom is employed in finding 
out Objects, Methods and Occafions, for the 
exerciſe of his Goodneſs. Nay, even Juſtice it 
ſelf, which at firſt ſeems: to thwart and repri- 
mand the Inclinations of Goodneſs, will not- 
withſtanding be found upon nearer inſpection, 
{ſweetly to conſpire and accord with it, nay 
(what ſeems a greater Paradox) to be one of 
the Inſtances and Exemplifications of it. For 
God never puniſhes but when Order, that is, 
the good of the Univerſe requires it, and 
conſequently never but when upon the whole 
tis beſt to do ſo. So that God's goodneſs will 
ſtill be the Chetber, the: Crown of all his Per- 


IV. 
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Plato calls God idia oud3e0s, the Idea or 
| Eſſence of Goodneſs. A very high expreſſion. 
nl But fays not the Scripture alſo To ſame? For 
| when it defines God, it does not ſay he is 
1 Wiſdom or Power, but that he is Love. Not 
Loving, but Love it ſelf. And our Saviour in 


Anſwer to him that call'd him good Maſter, tells 
4 us, There is none good but One, that is God. 
: As if this Divineſt Attribute were 55 
f that Honour, of which God is ſaid by Ifa. 42.8. 
; the Prophet to be ſo Jealous, that he . 
f will not give it to another; not to any of the 
4 Sons of Men, no not 5 the Son of Man. 
And indeed God may well be Jaye of this 
his Honour, fince Goodneſs is. that Attribute. 
which does not only render the Deity moſt 
lovely to us, but is allo moſt peculiarly beloved 
by Himſelf. "Tis his Favourite and darling 
Excellence; that which he ſeems moſt of all to 
delight in, and to value as the very. Flower and. 


when Moſes deſired to have a fight of his Glory, 
his Anſwer to him. was, Tawil make my gooanejs 
faſs before thee. 15 Sp des 

| VI. | 


And how much God is in Love with this his 
Attribute, we may conclude from the great uſe 
and exerciſe of it. God has exerciſed his 
| Goodneſs more than all the reſt of his Attributes, 
ſo that the Stream riſes almoſt as high as the 
Fountain, and the Inſtances and Exemplifica- 
tions of it are almoſt as infinige as it ſelf. The 
Material Fabrick of the World is the Emana- 
tion of the Divine goodneſs, and who c_ 

| | OW: 


Beauty of all his Excellence. And therefore 


_ 
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how large that is, or where the utmoſt boun- 
daries of it are fixed? Then as for the Intellectual 
art of the Creation, how fruitful has the Divine 
Goodneſs been, and what a Numerous Progeny 
has it brought forth! Who can 
Dan. 7.10. Number the Lord's Hoſt ? Thouy- 
| _ ſand thouſands miniſter unto him, 


and ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtand before 


him. All theſe drink of the ſame inexhauſtible 
Well of Life, of this Lucid fountain of good; 
and with perpetual Anthems of Praiſe celebrate 
the bounty of their Maker. 5 
| + FY 

But altho' thoſe higher Orders of Spirits, who 


are ſeated near the Spring-head of -Bliſs, enjoy 


a greater ſhare of the Divine Goodneſs, and 


being as it were in a 4irctt Poſition to that 


All-glorious Sun, muſt needs drink in more 


Je and more vigorous Effuſions of his 


ight ; yet Man, the Younger Brother, ſeems 


— 


in ſome reſpects to be the Darling of Heaven, 
and to be Priviledg'd with ſome peculiar Tokens 
of Favour. I ſhall chuſe. to inſtance in two. 
One is, That Man is admitted to the Grace of 
Repentance, and has the advantage of Second 


"+. » ©, Thoughts, whereas God ſpared not 
2 Pet. 2.4. the Angels that ſiun d. The othor 
is, That Man had the Honour to 
be Hypoſtatically United with the avy@, the 


Second: Perſon of the Bleſſed Trinity. So that 
what was figuratively ſpoken by God in the Caſe 


of Adam, is here in ſome meaſum 
Heb. 2. 16. really verify'd, Behold Man ii 
| become as one of us; whereas bt 


refuſed to tad upon bim the Nature f 
Angels. | | ; | 


VIII. 


/// ed. | 

Theſe indeed are the two greater Lights that 
ſhine moſt conſpicuouſly in the Firmament, and 
ſuch as when r conſider d, would wind up a 
contemplative Spirit to that Extatick Admiration 
of the Pſalmiſt, Lord, what. is Man 


that thou art mindful of him, and the Pal. 8. 
ſon of man that thou vlſiteſt him ! But 


there are alfo a multitude of leſſer Stars, man 
of which we do not obſerve, tho* we feel an 
thrive under their Influence; and thoſe which 
we do we cannot number. God's Favours are 
too quick for our Accounts, and the Heavenly 
Manna falls ſo thick about our Tents, that we 


want opportunty to _ it up. - 


X. | 
But that I may Sail 5 ſome 1 in ſo 
wide and boundleſs an Ocean, I conſider that 


the Effects of God's Goodneſs to Man may be 


diſtributed into theſe two Kinds in general, 


Giving and Forgiving. Thoſe of giving again 


are of two ſorts; Either ſuch as are to be con- 


ferr d upon us after our Work is done, by 


which I underſtand the Rewards of Heaven; 


or ſuch'as are given us by way of Earneſt, or 


Anticipation, 


I begin with the laſt of theſe, where the firſt 
thing that offers it ſelf to our conſideration is 
the Collation of our Being; which I do not 
underſtand as tis generally taken in the Schools, 
namely, For naked and abſtract Exiſtence : For 


thus to Be Abſolutely has no manner of in- 


trinfick good in it, but is only a Foundation or 
Capacity of a good or evil State Indifferently. 
And this methinks is. ſo very plain, _ 
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conſtitute ſuch an Order of Beings as according 
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ſhould much wonder how ſo many Metaphy- 


ical Heads could eſpouſe the contrary, were it 


not found to be a convenient Device for the 
Maintenance of that abſurd Paradox, that tis 
better to Be, tho en extream Miſery,” than not 


to be ; which: Propoſition. was alſo intended for 


the ſupport of another, every. whit as abfurd, 
vis. That God may confiſtently with his 
Goodneſs and Juſtice, inflift eternal Miſery 
upon an Innocent Creature. For ſince he may 
(as all grant) Annihilate an Innocent Creature, 
*twill follow that he may with leſs appearance 
of Injuſtice, inflict on him eternal Mifery, An- 
nihilation( according to theſe mens Metaphyſic ks) 
being the greater evil of the two. And that 
for this notable Reaſon, becauſe he that is, tho 
never ſo miſerable, enjoys ſome good, vis. that 
of Exiſtence, whereas he that is not, has none 
at all: 1 | 
8 1 10 

But now, beſides that the good of Simple 
being, may be outweighed by Super- induced 
evils, and that then to Ye, all conſidered, would 
not be good but evil, as I could caſily ſhew were 
it my preſent concern further to ingage in that 
Controverſie ; I ſay, beſides this, I do not allow 
the Truth of the firſt Aſſertion, that to be has 
any intrinſick good in it. And therefore when 
I begin the Catalogue of the Divine Favours, 
with the Collation a our Being, I do not under- 
ſtand by the Phraſe meerly our being brought 
into Act indefinitely (exiſtence as ſuch including 
neither good nor evil in it) but our being made 


ſuch certain Eſſences or Natures, conſiſting of 


ſuch Powers and Faculties as are requifite to 


10 
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to ſuch a Mode of Imitability or Idea, is repre- 
ſented in the Divine Underſtanding, and whick 
we diſtinguiſh Gs” of Mankind. 

Now the Nature of Man inyolves much good, 
and Perfection in it, and conſequently for God 
to give it Exiſtence is an A& of Goodneſs as 
well as of Power. For tho' there be (as I ſup- 
poſe) little or ao deference to be paid to that 

pular Argument, which would derive an Ob- 
12 of gratitude upon Children toward their 
Parents, from their receiving their Being from 
them, becauſe there is no kindneſs here deſigned 
to thoſe Perſons who in the Event (perhaps) are 
profited, but before were not ſo much as known; 
yet our caſe is quite otherwiſe, as to our recciv- 
ing our Being from the Father of Spirits. For 
he both knew whom he was to oblige, when he 
gave us Being, and intended it as a kindneſs to 
1, having no Intereſt of his own to promote by 
it. Which are the two Qualifications required by 
Seneca, in his Book De Beucficiis, to make up 
the Nature of ſuch a Benefit as ſhall lay an Ob- 
ligation upon the Receiver. 

TY . 
Now both theſe Requiſities being eminently 


found in God, it follows that his Kindneſs in 


giving us Being, receives its Eſtimate from the 
value and excellency of the thing beſtowed, 


which cannot a pear little if we conſider, that 


ſuch was the Dignity and Excellency of Human 


Nature, that it occaſioned geliberation in Hea- 
ven, and was thought worthy of the Council of 
the Trinity. If we conſider, that Man is the 
moſt Noble part of all the viſible Creation, the 
Abſtract and Compendium of the Univerſe. 
m 
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immortal Spirit, and reſembling his Maker, az 


that Plot of Providence which is engaged for 


* 


That he is a Creature formed after the Image of 
the Great God, endowed with an excellent and 


in other reſpects, ſo in ſome meaſure in this, 
that he can and muſt needs be happy both in the 
aircft Operations of his Nature, and in the re- 
flective acts of Contemplation upon the dignity 
of his Eſſence. To give therefore Being to ſuch 
an accompliſhed Creature as this, is 7/0 facto, 
without Confideration of any further deſign, a 
very ſignal act of * 72 eneficence. | 
Another very fignal Inſtance of the Divine 
Goodneſs to Man, is our Preſervation, whether 
we conſider it in the more Metaphyſical way of 
the Schools, as that uninterrupted Influx, which 
they call Continued Creation, whereon we de- 
nd as Eſſentially as the Image in the Glak 
oes upon the Object; or whether we conſider 
it after the more popular acceptation, as it de- 
notes the Conduct and Superintendency of God's 


| 

| 

Providence, whereby he ſo diſpoſes of the E- 
vents and Iſſues of things, as either to keep off Mt 
from us what would incommode our welfare, or iſ C 
to work out a more important good from thoſe © 
evils which he ſuffers to befall us. g e 
5 „„ hops I 
And here would be matter of wonderful cu- MW" 
rioſity, and pleaſing aſtoniſhment, could we but þ 


diſcern. from end to end thoſe manitold' turns 
and fetches, thoſe Stratagems and Intrigues, 


our preſervation through the various Occurren- 
ces of Life. Could we but ſee what a Laby- 
rinth, what a Maze we tread, and what reaſon 
there is for every turning 5 were but our Eyes 


open d 
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f | open'd (as the Young Man's were at the Prayer 
| of Pliſha) ro ſee the Bright Hoſt _ 
of Auxiliary; Spirits that incamp 2 King. 6. 
: about us, to ſee with what care 17. 
and concern the good Angels con- 
- BB tc& on our behalf againſt the Powers of Dark- 
y veſs, as the Guardian Angel of the 
a Jens did againſt the Prince of Per- Dan. 10. 
„, and how, many dangers both ; 
a i Ghoſtly and bodily we eſcape through their 
Protection, could we I ſay ſee all this------Bue 
ve may be content to want the c#19/7y, {a 
e long as we enjoy the Benefit, and reſt ſatisfied 
+ WM vith what the Pſalmiſt aſſures us of in 
general, that /e Angel of rhe Lord Pal. 34. 
h Wl zarrieth about them that fear him, N 
and delivereth them. * 
5 NE: - 
er Another conſiderable inſtance of the Divine 
e- [Wl Goodneſs to Man, is ſeen in the Proviſion made 
's by Providence for the neceſſaries and conveni- 
g. ences of Life, ſuch as Food and Raiment, and 
the like. This was firſt exemplified in the 
or Oraer of the Creation, wherein 'tis to be 
ſe obſerved that the Creation of Man was reſerv- 
ed for the work of the S:xth-day, till the 
World was both Created and Furniſhed for 
u- his reception; till the Heavenly bodies were 
ut prepared to guide him by their Light, and. 
-ns the Earth to feed him with her Fruits, and 
es, then God brings Man into the World, like a 
or Noble Gueſt to a Table richly ſpread and ſet 
n- out with Delicacies. Wm 
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on I dare not heighten this conſideration fo for 
xs ſome do, who affirm all things to have been 
N — 3 5 made 
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made meerly for the uſe of Man. For although 
(as *tis well noted by the French 
Princip. Philoſopher) upon a moral account, 
Phil. p. 50. it be of good uſe to ſay that God 
OO made all things for our ſakes, it 
being a conſideration that would ſerve to excite 
zn us a greater Love and Gratitude towards 
him, and although in ſome corrected Senſe it 
be true, in as much as we may make uſe of all 
things to ſome good purpoſe or other, eithet 
as Objects to employ our Philiſophy upon, or 
as Occaſions to Magnifie the Goodneſs and 
Power of our Creator, yet to ſay that all things 
were ſo preciſely made for us as to exclude all 
-vther purpoſes, beſides that tis too boldly to 
determin concerning the Ends of God, and to 
indulge a fond opinion of our ſelves, tis alſo 
plainly abſurd and unphiloſophical, there being 
ueſtionleſs many things in the World fo far 
from affording any real uſe to Man, that they 
never have been or ſhall be ſo much as ſeen or 
underſtood by him. th 
| . XVIII. wi 
However thus far we may venture to deter- 
min, and more we need not require, that God My 
Had a ſpecial regard to Man in the Creation of 
the World, whom he has conſtituted Lord of MW 
the inferiour part of ir, that (as the Pfalmiſt ing 
ſays) Je covered the Heavens wit! Lo 
Pſal. 147. Cl tds, and f repared Rain for tit Bo 
Faru, aud made the Grafs to groai 
upon the Mountains, aud Herts fer the uſt 
Man. 8 | 
| 3 | 
But beſides this General and Primary de. 


ſignation of things for the uſe of Man, there is! 
j 1 TR mole 


= CR EE. ES 


more Particular and Secondary work of Provi- 


dence to be obſerv'd in the ſo managing and Or- 
dering of Affairs, that every Man may have a 


tolerable Portion of the good things of this Life. 
And this is effected not by leaving all things in 
Common, or giving every Man a right to every 
thing, for this would be of pernicious conſequence, 
as tending both to the perpetual diſturbance 


tand Diſimprovement of Nature; but by the 

r WW limits and incloſures of Property, whereby 
d care is taken that every Man ſhall either have 
s Wl fomething of his own, or be maintain'd by the 

11 WM Proviſions of thoſe that, have. So that ſome 

0 way or other God provides for every member 
0 of this his great Family; and though he does 

{0 WM not always at our deſire bring Quails, 8 
and fill us with the Bread of Hea- Pſal. 105. 

ar ven, yet he furniſhes every one that 5 


travels in this Wilderneſs with a Viaticum 


or ſufficient to carry him thro' his Journey; and 


tha he does not grant him his ov7 

wiſh, yet he ym him that of a Prov. 30. 
er. Miſer Man, and feeds him with food ; 
ol N convenient for him. 

K - XX. | 

0: i But theſe are but Prefatory Favours, Dawn- 
ait Wings of Goodneſs, and little Eflays of the Divine 
Love if Compared with thoſe laſt diſplays of his 
Bounty, thoſe Conſummations of Kindneſs 
ron which attend Man in the other World, when 
Cod ſhall give him everlaſting feli: 
city, and make him glad with the Pſal. 2 1. 


all withdraw his Hand from the 
When 


E 2 
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of the Publick Peace, and to the unter neglet 


oy ot his Countenance. When he Exod. 33. 
Clift of the Rock, and ſhew him all his Glory. 
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When he ſhall remove the Bounds from the 
Mount of his Preſence, and admit him to the 
 Comprehenſions of an Intuitive Beatitude. This 
is that great Portion, that Final Pa- 

Mat.1o. trimony which is laid up for Man, 
| and which (as our Saviour ſays) ſhall 

be given to thoſe, for whom it is prepared. 
To thoſe, who do not by their own default 
forfeit their Inheritance with the Saints in 


Light. 
XXI. | 


And thus far of thoſe effects of the Divine 
'Gcodneſs to Man, which are manifeſted by 
giving. The next is that of forgiving. This is 
that 2 Inſtance of Favour, whereby 
Man ſtands diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of the 
Sons of God, as the great Favorite of Heaven. 
For though the Angels were all Partakers of 
God's Love and Bounty, yet twas Man alone 

i that was made choice of to be the 

De Nat. Object of his Mercy. M » « 
Hoi. p.22. avlewnQ©- Tov Aoyimay eEdigenw i 

7 0yſvauns & To he ο,Ut,ôd S 

Says Nemeſius. For *rwas Man alone, among dil 
Rational Deings, «who had the Privileage of 
being pardon d by Repentance. A Favour ex- q 
traordinary, whether we conſider the great 
Benefit that accrues to Man by it, in being freed 4 
from the Curſe of the Law, and reſtored to a 
Capacity of arriving to that Happineſs, for which i * 
he was firſt deſigned, or the wonderful mean 
of effecting it. For that God ſhould bow the ; 
Heavens and come down, empty himſelf by 
taking upon him the Form of a Servant, and 
humble himſelf yet further, by becoming Obe 
dient even unto Death, this is that Stupendiou 

ai unutterable 


Of the Divine Goodneſs, 8c. 1or 
unutterable inſtance of Mercy, that Myſtery of 
Goodneſs, which the Angels deſire to look into, 
which they. admire and cannot Comprehend,, 
ſound and cannot Fathom, and. which while he 
Contemplate, Man enſoys. | 


The The of this to Devotion. 


Hing now taſted and ſten in ſome Meaſure 
how good and gracious the Lord is, let us 
now apply this ſpeculation ro the advantage of 
Devotion. This I ſhall do, Firſt, by conſider- 
ing what. may be collected to this purpoſe from 
the Goodneſs of God in General ; Secondly, by: 
the ſhewing how the ſeveral Inſtances of the 
Divine Goodneſs point out to us-the exerciſe of 
{everal-Devotional vertues.. And firſt, ſince God 
is ſo good 2 Being, and ſo good to Man, twill 
become us in the firſt place to baniſh all ſuper- 
ſtitious {laviſh Fears and jealous apprehenſions of 
him, conſidering that tis more for the Honour, 


and more according to the Will of fo Gcod a- 


Being, to be heartily loved, than ſervilely fear- 
ed, and that tis Love and not Fear that has the: 

Honour to. fulfil the whole Law. | 
Secondly, God being ſo good, and having: 
ſhewn ſo. much Goodneſs to us, twill highly be- 
come us in the next place to acknowledge this 
his Goodneſs by all the ways we can, eſpecially by 
theſe Three, Praying to him, Depending on 
bim, and Praiſing him. By every one of the'e: 
we 3 od's-Goodnels, either direct- 
ly, or by conſequence; but moſt of all by the 
laſt, which ought therefore to be principally 
regarded, This I the rather rake notice 0%, . 
becauſe tis a thing wherein we are generally” 
33 E lf 
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defective, for we are all apt to be mare zealouſſy 


affected in our petitionary Prayers, than in our 


giving Thanks. And the Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
is, becauſe our Prayers are for our ſelves, but 


giving T hanks is to God. Bur certainly this is 


a great fault, and proceeds from that root of all 


evil, /2/f-love ; we ought rather to addreſs our 
| fMelves to God with more Application and Devoti- 
vn in our Prai ſes than in our Prayers, For he 
chat Praiſes, glorifies God more than he that 
. for he that Prays, does only hope that 
God v1! be good to him, but hes that Praiſes 
does actually acknowledge that he is already fo, 
There is more excellence in Prazſe than we are 
commonly aware of. To Believe, Pray and 
Truſt is the work of Earth, but to Adore and 
Praiſe is the work of Heaven. But not ſo as 
to be reſerved till we come thither. No, we 
muſt _ it here, or we ſhall never do it here- 
after. Tis the only retribution God expect 
from us for all his Goodneſs, to be bleſſed for 
his Bleſſings; and unleſs we do this, we ſhall 
be guilty of the higheſt injuſtice and ingratitude 
imaginable, and of ſuch A vileneſs, as all the 
- ih in the World will never counter- 

vail. 
But as we are obliged to act thus from God's 
Goodneſs in general, ſo the ſeveral Inſtances of 
the Divine Goodneſs point out to us the exerciſe 
of ſeveral Devotional Vertues. For example, 
when a Man conſiders God as the Author and 
Preſerver of his Being, what inference can be 
more natural, than that he ſhould preſent unto 
him himſelf, his Soul and Body to be a reaſons 
ble, holy and lively Sacrifice, that he ſhould 
**mploy all his Powers and — in the 
5 | Service, 
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Service, and to the Glory of him that gave: 
them, and love him with all his Heart, Mind, 
Soul and Strength? Again, when he conſiders 
the guard which God's Holy Angels keep over | 
him, and the many Deliverances vouchſafed las 
him through their Protection, What inference * 
can be more obvious than that he reſt ſecure- | | 


under this defence of the moſt High, and abide Fl 
with confidence under the ſhadow of the Al- * 


mighty, that he ſipg Praiſes to God in the ö 
; 
| 
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multitude of theſe his ſtrong Mercies, and be þ 
erer mindful of that ſaying, Grieve not the 5 
Angel, leſt he finite thee: Do nothing againſt 
him, leſt he forſake thee. Again, when he 
confiders the plentiful proviſion God has made 
for him as to this Life, that his Lot is fallen to + . 
him in a fair ground, and that he has a goodly i 
Heritage, what is more naturally to be inferred 
than that he offer up to God the Sacrifice of 
Thankſgiving, for all the Methods, Conveyan- 
ces and Inſtruments of his Bounty, and that he 
truſt his Providential care for his future mainte- 
nance ? Again, when he conſiders that weight of 
Glory prepared for him in the other World, 
what can be more natural for him, than with 
Angels and Archangels, and all the Company 
of Heaven, to T.aud and Magnifie his Glorious 
Name, and to preſs forward to ſome degrees of 
excellency, in the Service cf him who has thus 
revented him v ith ſuch cxceſſes of Kindneſs, 
uch depths of unſearchable Love? LZaftly, 
when he conſiders thoſe aſtoniſhing Miracles of 
the Divine Mercy and Condeſcenſion in the 
Redemption of the World, in the Aſſumption . 
of our Nature, and the humble ſubmiſſion of 
our Blefled Lord to the Pains and Diſhonours 
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of the Croſs, what can be more natural, thay 
that after an Hymn of Praiſe and Adoration to 

him that ſiteth on the Throne, and 
1 Cor. 6. to the Lamb, he look upon himſelf 
ng, now as no longer his own, but as 
5 65 with a Price; and accordingly glorifie 
God in his Bady and Spirit, which are God's, 
that he diſhonour not that Nature whch is 
made one with the Divinity, and advanced 
above the Seraphim; and that laſtly, he en- 
deavour to copy out ſome of the imitable ſtrokes 
of his Saviour's Humility, and (in the Apoſtle's 
Phraſe) let the ſame mind be in him which as 
an Chriſt Feſus. 


The 4 (ſpiration. 


O great and good God, who art good in all 
thy Greatneſs, and whoſe chiefeſt great- 
neſs is to be Good; How can I poſſibly think 
amiſs of thee, diſtruſt thee, or harbour any jea- 
lous e concerning thee ? And how 
unworthy ſhould I be of this thy Goodneſs if 
ſhould ! 5 
But, O God, my Love, tis my infirmity to 
be afraid of that Excellence which I ſhould 
rather love, for my love of thee is not yet per- 
fett enough to caſt out all fear; but bleſſed be 
thy Goodneſs, who in the midſt of my fears 
and doubtful ſurmiſes art pleaſed to remind me 
of thy Nature, and to ſay to my Soul, as thou 
didſt once to the diffident Diſciples, I is J, be 


— | | 
he Voice of my Beloved ! I will therefore 
turn my fears to love, and love more than | 
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Every day will I give thanks unto 


thee : And praiſe thy Name for ever and ever. 


For I have taſt24 and ſeen how gracious thou 
art, and I find it is a good thing to Praiſe thee : 


And that 'tis a joyful and pleaſant thing to be 
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ever yet feared or loved. I will alſo magnifie ' 
thee, O God, my King: And I will 
praife thy Name for ever and ever. Pal. 145. 


Thankful. I know, O my God, that thy Go. 


neſs is as much above my Praiſe as thy Great- 
neſs is above my Comprebenſion. My Praiſes 
can add nothing to- thee, neither can I Praiſe 
thee according to thy Goodneſs. But, O my 
God, I will Praiſe thee according to my ſtrength, 
and I know that the ſame Goodneſs of thine, 
which is too great to be praiſed worrthily, is alſo 
too great not to accept our 1mworthy Praiſes: * 
My God, I know thou requireſt from me on! 
the Praiſes of a Man, but I am troubled that 7 
cannot Praiſe thee as an Angel. O that I were 


now in Heaven, if twere only that I might Praiſe 
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thee as thy Angels Praiſe thee : This, O my 


God, I will do hereafter ; my Gratitude fhall i 
run then as high as theirs, and it ſhall be as laſt- 

ing too; it ſhalllaſt as long as thy Goodneſs and: 
my Being laſts ; and as thy mercy, ſomy Praiſe- 


ſhall endure for ever. 
CE op py np pe tit A 
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Wherein the 
| Grounds and Meaſures: 


DEVOTION 


Are Confider'd from the 


Nature of MAN. 
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CONTEMPLATIO N J. | 
Of Man, con der d. as 4 Creature. 


j af 


— vs... as vn conſider d, 1 fad 
d | theſe four things involv'd, Firſt, 
That he was once nothing. Se- 
jy condly, - That. ons dere . 
became Somerhing. gay That 
nme was made — and is 
what he is by and frem God. Fourt! ly „That 
he ſo depends upon God's continual Radenge 
for the continuation of that Being which he 
receiv'd from him, that ſhould God but never 


ſo little withdraw it, he muſt neceflarily: fall 
back into. his firſt N othing. 


Firſt, then I confider that Man o was once No- 
thing, which is the ſame as to ſay, That once he 
was not, or that he was not always. This is too 
acknowiedg d a Propoſition to need any /aborious 
Proof; but however for ſatisfaction ſake, I thus 
demonſtrate it. If Man were always, he would 
be a neceſſary Being. For ſince every thing is 

neceflary while ir is; and ſince there is no aſſign - 
| able point of Duration wherein that which al- 


always, he would: be a neceffary Being. Bur 
now that Man is not a neceflary _ I mw 


ways is, is not, it follows, that if Man were 


w_— 100, f ave | 
Man has not his Being from himſelf, but from 


ſome other Being ; For if he had it from him- 
ſelt, he would never have limited his own Being, 
and conſequently would have had all other Per- 
fections as well as Exiſtence. But that he has 
not is plain, becauſe he is an Amorons and De- 
firing Be 

aſpiring to 


me further Excellence, which is a 


himſelf. 


1 1 8 7 » FR *. ** 
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tows, that he had not Being 
Being, that is, He muſt therefore exiſt, becauſe 


be the Will and Pleaſure of ſome other Being, 


neceſſary that that other Being ſhould will his 
exiſtence. Since the neceſſity of the Effects 
depends upon the neceſlity of the Cauſe : To 
ſhew. therefore that Man does. not nece{larily 
_ exiſt, twill be enough to ſhew that tis not ne- 
ceſſary that any ſuch Being ſhould will his Ex- 
iſtence; which I do thus 

_ *Tis not neceſſary that any Being ſhould effe- 
ctually will that which is not necedlarity Lovely. 
But Man is not neceſſarily Lovely: ;- therefore 
tis not neceſſary that any Being ſhould! effeQu- 
ally. will the Being of Man. The firſt Propofi- 
tion is Self- evident. 'The ſedond will be made 
ſo, by conſidering that neceſſary Lovelineſs is 
the higheſt degree of Lovelineſs, and the high- 
eſt degree of Loyelineſs, ſuppoſes the bigheſt 
degree of Excellence; that which i * 
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ing, and is continually reaching out and 
0 


certain Argument of W Whence it fol- 
rom 


He muſt therefore have it from ſonjie other 


ſome other Being will have him to. exiſt. If 
then the Ground and Reaſon. of Man's exiſting 


then Man muſt ſo far exiſt neceſſarily, as tis 


J. 
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the higheſt degree, muſt be excellent in the 


higheſt degree, every thing being lovely ſo far 


as it is excellent. But now Man is not Excellent 
in the higheſt degree, becauſe he aſpires to 


higher excellence (as was {aid before): and 
therefore neither is he Lovely in the higheſt 
degree, and therefore not Neceſſarily Lovely. 
Which was the Minor Propofition. The Con- 


cluſion therefore follows, that tis not neceſſary 
that any Being ſhould effectually will the being 
of Man. And therefore alſo tis not neceſſary 
that Man ſhould exiſt, the reaſon of Man's 


exiſting being founded upon the will of ſome - 


other Being, as was ſuppoſed. And if Man 
does not exiſt eceſſarily, then he did not exiſt 


okvays; and if not always, then once he was 


not, which was the thing to be here made out. 
The next thing to be conſider'd is that Man 


became Something from Nothing: Which is 


the ſame as to ſay that he was not made out of 
any Pre- exiſtent Matter or Subſtance. This, 


tho' it be more ſtrictly verify'd of the Su! of 
Man, which in no ſenſe was raiſed into being 


from any pre- exiſtent ſubſtance, but came 
— from Nothing to be what it is; 


—— 
» 


yet it is alſo verify'd to. all intents and purpoſes - 
in — of his Hoody, which tho' it be not 
/ 


immediately from Nothing as the, Soul is, yet 


AHediately it is, it being form'd not from Matter 
eternally Pre- exiſting, but from Matter which 
ence was nothing, it being .impoſitble that 
there ſhould be any eternally pre-exiſting Mat- 
ter, or that Matter ſhould always have been, 
for the very ſame Reaſon that Man 8 ; 
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traye been always; which having already ſet 
down, Iſhall — WR. 
| II. 
The third thing involy'd in Man's being a 
_ Creature, is that he was made ſomething, and 
is what he is by and from God. This will be 
thus Demonſtrated.. All being is either Being 
Effentially, that is, Being it ſelf, or Being by 
Participation. Now Being it ſelf is God, as 
has been ſhewn before : And thete can be but 
one Being it ſelf, as was alſo ſhewn before. 
Therefore all Beings beſides this one Being it 
ſelf, beſides God, are Beings by Participation, 
Now whatever is in any thin e rat 
is cauſed in it by that to which it efſentially- 
belongs. Man therefore being a Being b 
Participation, muſt neceſſarily be from. and. by 
Being it ſelf; that is, ym. and by God. 
wh II. | 
Should it be here Objected that Nothing 
hinders, but that a thing may be found without 
that which is not of the Reaſon or Eſſence of it, 
as a Man * without Learning. And that 
this Habitude of being cauſed by Being it ſelf, 
or God, is not of the eſſence of Beings, becauſe 
they may be conceiv'd without it. And that 
therefore nothing hinders but that there may 
be ſome Beings that are not from God. To. 
this I anſwer, That tho' this Habitude does not 
make any part of the Idea or Eſſence of thoſe 
things which are cauſed, yet it is neceſſarily 
conſequent to it. For to be a Being by Partici- 
pation does as much virtually involve its being 
cauſed, as a Triangle involves this Affection, 
that any two. ſides of it taken together are greater 
chan the third. So that ſuch a Being can no 
| | ; more 
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more exiſt without being cauſed, than a Trian- 
gle can exiſt without this Affection. But where- 


as the Habitude of being cauſed, is not of the 


Reaſon of Being Simply, or as ſuch, therefore 
there is a Certain being that is not cauſed, which 


: 3 
The ſame Concluſion, that Man has his Being 
ſcom God, may be further proved from this 
Conſideration, that none can poſſibly Create but 
God. The truth of which Propoſition is general- 
ly founded upon the Diſtance that is between 
Being and not Being, which they ſay is infinite, 
and therefore it mult require an Infinite Power 
to reduce a thing from one to the other. But 
this is an obſcure way of arguing; and I muſt 
rofeſs that I do not ſo clearly underſtandiitas to 
e ſatisfy d whether it be concluſive or no; and 
therefore I ſhall rather chuſe to ſay, that the 
moſt univerſal effect muſt have the moſt univer- 
ſal cauſe, But now among all Effects, to make 
a thing to be Simply is the moſt Univerſal. And 
this is Creation, which implics not only a pro- 
duction of this or that Being, or of a Being ac- 
cording to this or that Nature or Quality, (for- 
this is alſo done in Erneration and Alteration}: 
but alſo of Being Abſolutely: For the immedi- 
ate Terms of Creation are from not being to be, 
and then afterwards comes in to be this or that, 
thus or thus. Creation therefore is the moſt 
Univerſal. Effect that is, and conſequently it 
muſt be reduced into the moſt Univerſal Cauſe 
that is, which is God. Therefore God only 
can Create; therefore all Creatures are from 


God, and Sy Man receives his Being 
i = 


. from no ather but G 


. *Tis now further to be conſider'd, that as 
Man receives his being from God, ſo he depends 
upon God's continual influence. for the continua- 
g tion of it, inſomuch, that fhould God never ſo 
| little withdraw it, he muſt neceffarily fall back 
| into his Firſt Nothing. For beſides, that to 
continue in being is as much an Univerſal Effect 
as to make to be, and conſequently muſt be 
reſolv d into the ſame Univerſal Cauſe, which 
is God. I further conſider, that Being by Par- 
ticipation is wholly and intirely from Being it 
ſelf. Now every Effect depends upon its Cauſe 
as far as it is its Cauſe. If a Partial Cauſe, then 
it depends upon it Partially; if an Intire Cauſe, 
then it depends upon it Intirely. Since there- 
fore Being by Participation is wholly and intire- 
ly from Being it felf, it follows that it muſt 
epend wholly and intirely upon it, and if fo, 
then it muſt depend upon it for every minute of 
its Exiſtence, as well as for the very firſt Inſtant 
of it; otherwiſe it would not depend upon it 
ee and intirely (as is ſuppoſed) there being 
ſomething in reference to which it would be 


Inde ndent. 8 
Ap XI.. 


- further confider with Cartaſius, that fince 
. _ .. the Time of our Life conſiſts of 
Merit, De innumerable Parts, every one of 
Prima Phi which does by no means depend 
laſop. Medir. upon that which went before, from MW {1 


„% f) 8 N 


. our exiſting a little before, it does * 
3 no way follow that we ſhall exiſt [ 
now. I ſay, it does no way follow, that becauſe 5 
we exiſted a little before, we ſhall therefore js 


exiſt now.; or that becauſe of our. exiſting now, Pp 
* we 
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we ſhall exiſt afterwards, there being no neceſ- 
ſary Connexion between the Moments them- 


| ſelves, whereof our Duration is made up. If 


therefore we do exiſt in ſeveral Inſtants or 
Maos of Time, this muſt be from ſome -Cauſe 
which conſerves us, and as it were gives us 
being in every one of thoſe Nows or Moments. 
But this cannot be our ſelves, firſt, for the rea- 
ſon alledg'd by Carte/ius, becauſe we are not 
Conſcions of any ſuch Power, which undoubted- 
ly we ſhould be, if we had it. And Secondly, 
becauſe we might then have given our ſelves the 
Firſt Now or Moment of exiſtence as well as 
any of the Reſt. For the firſt Now of Exiſtence 
differs no otherwiſe from any. of the reſt bur 
only as to Novitas Eſſendi, or the Newneſi of 
exiſting, which is only an extrinſical Relation, 
and ſuch as adds nothing to the difficulty or 
greatneſs. of the Effect; which being the lame 


en both hands, the Cayſe muſt alſo be of equal 


Force and Vertue. But we could not give Being 
to our ſelves (as was before proved) and there- 
fore neither are we able to ie Pon our {elves 
in Being. The Cauſe therefore by which we 
are conſerv'd in being, muſt be the ſame which 
gave us Being, that is, God; without whoſe 
continued. Influence we. can no more go on in 
our Exiſtence, than W 8 at Firſt Be. 

This IT cannot better illuſtrate than by that 
dependence which an Image in the Glaſs has 
upon the Face whoſe Reflection it is. The 
Image is not only cauſed by the acceſs of the 


Face to the Glaſs, but does alſo ſo neceſſarily 
and ſubſtantially depend upon and ſubſiſt by its 


Preſence, that at the firſt removal of it, it im- 
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116 Part II. Contemplation I. 
mediately vaniſhes and diſappears. And ſo 'tis 
with us, we are not only at firſt brought into 
being by God, but do alſo all along ſo depend 
upon his Influence for the carrying on our being 
| thro' the ſeveral Diſtinct Moments of time, that 
| ſhould this Influence but never ſo little be 
| withdrawn or intercepted, we ſhould immedi- 
ately fink down into our firſt nothing. 
e 
þ And were it not thus, twould be impoſſible: 
: that God ſhould ever Aunibilate. For Annihi- 
| lation cannet be done by any Poſitive Act, be- 
cauſe the Term ef Annihilation is, abt being 
{ Simply. But now every Pofitive Act tends to 
being. So that even Phyſica Corruptien is not 
a Poſitive Motion, but only in as much as at the 
Excluſion of one Form another is introduced by 
| way of Concomitancy. Much leſs therefore can 
| Annihilation be Poſitive. If therefore God be 
able to Annihilate, it can be only by Privation, 
that is, by ſuſpending that Influence upon which. 
we depended for every Moment of our Exiſt- 
_ ence ; and without which we cannot exiſt. And 
thus Job expreſſes the Mode of Annihilation, 
when he ſays, O that it would pleaſe 
Job. 6. God to deſtroy me, that he would let 
ö looſe. his. hand, and cut me off. 
As for the Particular Mode of our depend- 
ence upon God, and what this Divine Influence: 
is whereby we are Conſerv'd in being, this is a 
Theory much above our Capacity to Compre: 
hend, and therefore I ſhall not much employ 
my. Curiofity. about it. But mighs: I have 
leave to Divine, I would ſay, That the Crea- 
ture depends upon God after ſome ſuch way as 


ths. 
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the Image in the Glaſs does upon the Face. 
That this Rctypal World is only the Image or 
Reflexion of the Archetypal or Ideal World, 
and ſo depends upon it, = ſubſiſts by it, as all 
other Images do upon their Originals. And 
that the Preſentialneſs of this Heal World 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſome way or other 
intercepted in order to the Annihilation of 
either this whole Ectypal World, or of any 
particular Creature in it. And this ſeems to 
Ts good foundation in Scripture, which ſays, 
that all things are upheld, or born by the Vord 
of God's Power, that is, by the Divne ay &, 
the Ideal or Archetypal World ; by | 
whom alſo in the ſame place, the Heb. 1. 
Worlds are ſaid to have been mage. 


The Vſe of this to Devotion. 


Reat is the advantage that may be made 
hence, to the purpoſes of Devotion, For, 
firſt, if Man was once nothing, this lays a very 
proper and reaſonable ground for Humility and 
Poverty of Spirit. Tis uſually thought a very 
humbling conſideration, to remind a Perſon of 
the meanneſs of his Original. But, now, what 
Origin il can be ſo mean as to come from a- 
thing? Now this is the condition of Man. He 
had his Riſe from nothing, and derives his 


Pedegree by his Mothers ſide, from Darkneſs 


and Emptineſs. And tho' now by the Omni- 
5 of his Creator he is ſomething, yet ſtill 
e holds his being as precariouſly as he fiyſt 
receiv'd it, and depends as much for his exiſt- 
ence upon the Will of his Creator, as Light 


does upon the Sun. God ſpake the word, * | 
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118 Part II. Contemplation T. © 
before he was made; but to mmake him, he 
need only be ſilemt, and not ſuſtain him by the 
Mord of his Power. And ſhall that Being be 
Proud which was once nothing, and needs only 
a meer Negative to bring him to nothing again ? 
No, ſays the wiſe Man. Pride was not made 
for man: Nor furious Anger for them that are 
Vorn of a d% mn. | 
Secondly, As this affords us grounds of Hu- 
miliation, as to our ſelves, ſo we have hence 
| Reaſon to adore and 'magnifie that Power 
which was ſo great as to be able, and that 
Goodneſs which was ſo great as to be willing to 
bring us from nothing to ſomething. — 
| And ſince all this proceeds wholly from God, 
to whom we not only owe our beings, but our 
= whole euern. in being; * in the laſt 
place a s the great equity of giving up out 
Shots 8 our Soul, Body and Tpirir — the 
Service and Glory of that God in whom we 
live, move, and have our — ; which con- 
ſidering the great Benefit o Greation, and 
the Right which God thereby acquires over 
us, mult needs be a very reaſonable Service and 
Sacrifice. FHF 
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| 
| N. God, my Creator, how can I be ever 
U ſufficiently humble, when I conſider that 
| I once was not; when I conſider that even thou 
with all thy Omnipotence can'ſt not reduce me 
to a lower degree of nothing than that from 
whence thou took'ſt me ! When I confider that 
I ſtill ſo depend upon thee, that I cannot ſubſiſt 
one moment without thee ! What a _ 
NE | waat 
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what a ſhadow, what a nothing then am I, who 
once was not, and now am only becauſe Thou 
art, and can no longer ſtand in being than ſup- 

| ported by the Arm of thy Power ! 

O my God, I know not whether of the two 
I ought more to Adore and Magnifie, either 
that Power that could raiſe me from nothing, 
to be what I am, or that Goodneſs which could 
determine that Power to fo ſtrange and wonder 
ful a Production. One deep, O my God, calleth 
hon another, and. my thoughts are all loſt and 
ſwallow'd up in both. 1 

Praiſe and Adoration be to thee, O my great 
and good God, for twas from thy Power and 
Goodneſs that I receiv'd my Being. Thon art he 
that took me out of my Mothers Womb, ana 
thou alſo waſt my Hope when ] hanged yet upon 
my Mothers Breaſt. I have been alſo left unto 
thee ever ſince I was Born: Thou art my God 
even from my Mothers Womb. My Soul ſtill 
hangeth upon thee : Thy right Hand does upholl 
me.  T hou holdeſt my Soul in life, aud ſuffereſt 
not my Feet to op 

To thee then, O Father of Spirits, J give 
up and devote my whole ſelf, for I am intirely 
from thee, intirely by thee, and therefore 
intirely thine. How then can I ever offend 
thee, or rebel againft thee, with thoſe Powers 
which thou haſt given me, and doſt {till uphold 
and maintain in me! My God, I will not, but 
as thou art he whoſe I am, ſo thou ſhalt be 
he whom I will ever ſerve. Free me there- 
fore, O God, from my Paſſions, and make me 
but once my Oren, and I will then ever be 
Thine, Amen, =» Tp 
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8 Part . 


CONTEMPLATION 1. 
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Of Man, conſider d as an Intelligent Creature, 


chiefly to be remarked, Firſt, The 
Councel and Deliberation of the Blefled 
Trinity, expreſſed in theſe worlds: Let us make 


I N the Creation of Man there are two things 


man. Secondly, The immediate Pattern or 


Platform, according to which he was to be 
made, expreſſed in theſe words, In our Jnage, 
after cur own likneſs. Now both theſe denote 
the peculiar excellency of human Nature ; but 


' eſpecially the latter: For what can make more 


for the excellency of Man's compoſition, than 
to ſay, that he was made after the Divine Like- 


neſs. 
IT. 


This Divine likeneſs, not to mention any 
other inſtances of reſemblance, I take to be 
molt confpicuous in this, that as in the Divine 
Nature there are two Proceſſions; one by way ot 
Intellect, which is the azy@-, or Word, and the 
other by way of Love, which is the Holy Spirit, 
So likewiſe in the human Nature there are as 
it were two Proceflions, and that of the ſame. 


Kind too as in the Divine Underſtanding and Love. 
Ry theſe two Noble and Divine Powers branch- 


ing forth from the Soul, Man chiefly 
| . Es 0 , 


God, and becomes a little Image of the 
Trinity. III. ä 
My buſineſs at preſent is only with the firſt of 
theſe, namely, the Undenſtanding of Man, or 
to conſider Man as an Jutelligent Creature. Here 
therefore I ſhall ſhew, rſt the Kinds of hu- 
man Knowledge; Secondly, the Mode of it. 
Now, as to the Kinds of human Knowledge, 1 
conſider, that fince Knowledge in | 
general (as was before -noted) is a Contemp. 5. 
Comprehenſion of Truth, as many | 
ways as a Man may comprehend Truth, fo many 
ways he may be ſaid to know. Now a Man 
may comprehend Truth, either as to Simple 


* ww e 


Habitude and another. The firſt of theſe is 


cond is what we call Judgment, and the laſt is 
what we call Diſcourſe. Thus we are authori- 
zed to ſpeak by the Schools, who aſcribe Judg- 
ment and Diſcourſe to the Underſtanding; tho? 


that there is no other Operation | 
of the Tntellef but only Percep- De ingqui- 


courſe more properly belong to /. 1. cap. 2. 
the Will, as being an embracin 1 

of, and an adheſion to Truth. But then, with- 
al, it muſt be acknowledged, that there is a 
threefold Perception. One whereby I perceive 
a imple Obje&, without any relation, which 
may be call'd a fimple Perception. Another, 


3 1s 
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Eſences, or as to their Complex Habitudes, or 
as to the Dependence that is between one 


what we uſually call Apprehenſion; the ſe- 


I am rather, of Monſieur Malebranche his mind, 


tion, and that Judgment and Diſ- rend. verit. . 


when J perceive the relations of ſimple Eſſences, 
which may be called a Judicial Perception. 
And a third, when I preceive the relation that . 
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122 Part II. Contemplation II. 
is between thoſe relations, which may be called 
a Rational Perception. This is the whole 
Latitude, and full Compaſs of the Intellect, and 
that which belongs to Intellect in common, whe- 
ther Human or Divine. Cots 
e | 

For I think it no abſurdity to Tay, that in 
this ſenſe God has Reaſon and Diſtorrſe. For 
tis moſt certain that he does not only perceive 
the ſimple Eſſences of things, and their relati- 
ons, but alſo the relation that is between thoſe 
relations. Only there is this difference, that 
God perceives all this at once, with one intire 
fimple view; whereas Man is fain to oper: his 
Preſpett by degrees, by advancing ſtep by ſtep 
from one propolition to another in the e of 
Truth. Which, tho' it has appropriated to.it 
ſelf the name of Reaſen, yet I think it does not 
belong to the nature of Reaſon in general, but 
is rather an accidental defect of it, ſuch as 
18 from the narrowneſ of created, or of 

uch or ſuch created Capacities. This mult not 
therefore be made neceflary to Reason (that 
being ſufficiently ſalv'd in perceiving the rela- 
tion that is between the Habirudes of things) 
but only to Human Reaſon. | 

RE, 

And thus much as to the Kinds of human 
Knowledge. I come now to explain the Ade 
of it, by ſhewing how Man underſtands. This 
perhaps will appear a deiperate undertaking at 
firſt fight ; but I think the ditficulty proceeds 
more from the prejudices of our Education than 
from the remoteneſs of the Theory. For were 
we not otherwiſz prepoſſeſt from 8 Principles 
of the vulgar Philoſophy, what would be more 

OM faq familiar 
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familiar and obvious than to conclude that we 
ſee and know all things in G94? This is a Noti- 
on which I very early lighted upon, by the 
Natural Parturiency of my own mind, before 1 
had conſulted with any Authors that might 
imbue me with it. But afterwards I met with 
ſome that confirm d me in it. For it is a Notion 
very frequently touch'd upon by Platoniſts; 
by Plot inis, by Proclus, by Manſilius Fiſcimus, 
by St. Auſtin, by the late French Philoſopher 
Du Hamel, in his Book De Mente Humane, 
and is ſometimes glanced at by Aquinas himſelf; 
but by none that I know of ſo copiouſly, ſo 
purpoſely, and ſo dexterouſly managed, as by 
the incomparable Monſieur Malebranche, who, 
I think, has eſtabliſhed the truth of it beyond all 
cavil or exception, as well as reaſonable doubt- 
ing. I ſhall therefore, for the clearing of this 
Argument, firſt give a ſhort and ſummary ac- 
count of what that excellent Perſon has medi- 
tated upon it, and then ſubjoin ſome. further 
conſiderations of my own to the ſame pur- 
poſe. 1 VI. h 

Firſt then, Monſieur Malebranche lays down 
this Preparatory Poſition, that x 
thoſe Objects which are without De inqui- 
the Soul, cannot be perceiv'd by rend. vert. 
themſelves, but by the Mediation J. 3. part. 2. 
of Ideas. This Propofition is rv. I. 
molt unqueſtionable, taking 
Ideas in à large fignification for Images or 
Repreſentations of things. For things that are 
perceiy'd muſt be ſome way or other Preſent to 
the Soul, either by themſelves or by their Re- 
preſematives. And ſince they are not by 
themſelves, they muſt by their Ideas. And fo 

Es 2 ä 
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. much is acknowledg'd on all ſides. Here 
therefore being no Controvenſio, there needs no 


more Proof. 
| VII. | 

This premiſed, he thus proceeds. It is 
therefore neceflary that theſe Ideas which we 
have of Objects without, ſhould either proceed 
from thoſe Objects: Or that our Mind has a 
_ Power of producing. theſe Ideas, Or that God 
| ſhould produce them with the Mind when he 
= creates it, or that he ſhould produce them as 
= often as we think of any Object. Or that our 
i Mind ſhould poſſeſs in it ſelf all the Perfetions 
| which it ſecs in things, Or laſtly, that it by 
united te ſome Abſolutely perfect Being, that 
nc ludes in himſelf all the Perfections of Created 
| Beings, By one of theſe ways we mult neceſſari- 
4 Jy perceive whatever = 2 ve. 
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Tho firſt is according to the vulgar Philoſophy, 
Which teaches that external Objects ſend forth 
certain Species like themſelves, and that theſe 
Species are carried by the external Senſes to 0 
the common Senſory, and that then they arc 

0 
\ 
x 


refined, and ſpirituallzed by the help of that 
which they call Intellettus Agens, and fo 
become IJarelligibis, then are receiv'd into 
the Intellectus Paſfrons, and then are actual) 
g11igderſtood. This certainly is either very pro- 
found ſenſe, or very profound nonſenſe, one 
of the two, and is rather like the Anatomical! 
Account how the C/yle is turn'd into Blood, i - 
than like a Meraphy/ical account of the way g 
of undenſtauding. But that this Hypothefis 
cannot be true, our Author ſhews from the 
impoſſibility of Objects ſending forth ſuch Spe- 


cles, 
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whoſe ſides are unequal, and yet the / 
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cies which he proves firſt from the [mpenetrabili- 
ty of Houlies, Which muſt needs hinder that 
theſe; Species which are nothing elſe but Cor- 


foreal effluivias, ſhould poſſeſs the ſame Ubi, 


which yet muſt be, if, by them Objects are 
render d viſible, becauſe the whole Medium, 
and every part of it, muſt be ſuppoſed full of 

them. EL oo 3 | 


This he proves, Secondly, from the change 


'or variation of the Species. For 'tis moſt cer- 


tain, -thar the nearer the Object, the greater 
it ſhews. - But now what ſhould afterwards di- 
miniſh this Species, and what is become of thoſe 
parts whereof it conſiſted, when it appear'd 
greater ? and what is it that ſo ſuddenly aug- 
ments it, when tis _ through a Teleſcope? 


The ſame he proves further from the conſi- 
deration of a perfeft Cube, all the Species of 
hes them- 

ſelves are equally ſquare. And Laſtly, he cen- 
ſures it as an unconceivable ſuppoſition, that 
Body ſhould continually fra forth Species 
every where, ſo as to fill every Point of ſuch 
vaſt ſpaces, and yet not be ſen/ib/y diminiſh'd. 
This firſt Hypotheſis 8 cannot be true. 
The ſecond is, that our Mind has a Power 
of Producing theſe Ideas. This he alſo ſhews 
to be falſe from the. Abſurdity that would thence 
follow, which is, that Man would then be able 
to Create. The conſequence he proves by ſhew- 
ing that theſe Ideas are Real Beings, becauſe 
they have real Properties, and differ one from 
another, and repreſent things really different. 
F 3 — 
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And that they are alſo Sptritual Beings, and 
that then Man would be able to Create more 
Noble Entities than the Material World, which 
is the workmanſhip of God. 
"IS . 

Our Author further ſhews, that our Mind 


would not 2 this Creative Power, though She 


had it, from the Inſtance of a Painter. For as 
a Painter, though never ſo ſkilful, cannot re- 

eſent a Creature which he never ſaw, and 
whereof he has no Idea; fo a Man cannot form 
the Idea of an Object, unleſs he firſt knows it, 
that is, unleſs he has an Idea of it, which does 
not depend upon his own Will. Now if he al- 
zxeady has the Idea of that Object, certainly he 


knows it, and then it is to no purpoſe for him 


to form again a new Idea of it. This Power 
therefore of Producing Ideas is given to Man in 
vain, therefore it ought not to be given, there- 
fore this ſecond 7 is not true. 

| W II. 

The third is, that God producæs theſe Ideas, 
either with the Mind, or whenever we think of 
any Object. That this cannot be true as to the 
firſt part, he ſhews from the Infinite number of 
Ideas which muſt be ſuppoſed in proportion to 
the Infinite number of things, which fe exem · 
plifies in Mathematical figures, and the Combi. 
rations thence ariſing. *Tis not in the firſt 
place probable that God ſhould create ſo many 
m_— with every Soul: But Secondly, ſuppoſe 


all manner of Ideas, yet twould be an .invinct- 


ble Difficulty to ſhew how the Mind among 


ſuch an Infinite number of Ideas, ſhould be 


able, and that fo readily, to pick out thoſe 


which. 


ould, and the Mind were a Magazine of 
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which it has occaſion for, It ought not there- 
fore to be ſaid that Ideas are Created with us. 
And there is as little ground to ſuppoſe that 
Cod does every moment produce in us as many 
ſeveral Ideas, as we conceive things. For be- 
ſides that this has already been ſufficiently over- 
thrown in the other, tis further to be confider'd, : 
that we muſt then always actually have in us 
the Ideas of all things, ſeeing that at all times 
we can will to think of all things: Which we 
could not do if we had not already a confuſe 
Perception of them, that is, unleſs an Infinite 
number of Ideas were continually before our 
Minds. For we cannot be willing to think of 
that whereof we have 0 Idea. But we cannot 
have” all this Infinity of Ideas at once in our 
ſelves, therefore this third Hypotheſis is not 


true. = 
* . | 

The fourth is that the Mind needs no other 
thing but it ſelf for the Preception of Objects, 
and that by Contemplating it /e{f and her own 
Perfectiors, She can perceive all External Ob- 
jects. This is the boldeſt Aſſertion of all, and 
is full of Dapiety as well as Abſurdity. They 
that will maintain this muſt be obliged to ſay 
that the Mind of Man has in it ſelf the Perfecti- 
ons of all things, fince it cannot ſee in it felt - 
what it has not in it ſelf, and then they would 
do well to conſider whether this be not to make 
a God of the S9'!/ ; For tis God only who has 
in himſelf the Perfections of all things, and who 
therefore ſees by his ozon Tight. "RED 


XVI. 
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Having thus overthrown theſe four Hypothe- 
fes concerning the Mode of our underſtanding, 
Our moſt ingenious Author proceeds to the re- 
maining one, that <ve ſee all things in God. 
Which though it be ſufficiently. eſtabliſh'd in 
the overthrow of the reſt, yet he goes on. to a 
more immediate and direct proof of it. In order 
to which he premiſes two Paſtulatums. which he 
had before proy'd, Firſt, that God has in him- 
ſelf the Ideas of all things. This he had before 
concluded from God's creating all things, which 

he could not do without having in himſelf the 
Ideas of all things. And this I have alſo de- 
monſtrated in my fifth Contemplation, by a 
diſtintt Argument taken from. the being of 
Neceſſary and Eternal Truths. Ihe ſecond 
Saſtulatum is, that God is intimately by his 
Preſence united to our Minds, ſo that God may 
be ſaid to be the Place of Spirits, as Space is. 
the Place of Bodies. Theſe. two things being 
ſuppoſed, it is moſt certain that the Mind. may 
ſee all things in God, if God will be pleaſed to 


diſplay theſe Ideas to her, there being then 
nothing to hinder it. And that tis the Will 
and Pleaſure of God ſo to do, rather than create 
an Infinite number of Ideas in every Mind, he 


thus proves 


Firſt, from the general Oeconomy of the Uni- 
verſe, wherein tis obſervable that God never 
does that by Aiſfioult ways, which may be done 
by ſimple and eaſie ways: That is, God never 
does any thing in vain, and without Cauſe: 
When therefore God may by himſelf open and 
exhibit to us all things barely by willing * we 


ould 
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ſhould ſee thoſe Ideas which are in him, tis no 


way probable that to obtain the ſame end, he 


ſhould produce ſuch an infinite Multitude of | 
Ideas as are neceſſary to that variety and 
multiplicity of 1 that is in all Cree 
ated Minds. . 
17 --... 07 | 8 
This Mode af Intelligence our Author fur 


ther recommends, by conſidering that by this 


way Created Minds are placed in the greateſt 
dependence upon God that can poſſibly be. For 
upon this . we cannot only ſee nothing 
but what God will let us ſee, but we can a 

ſee nothing but what Gad eæxbibits to us to be 


| ſeen. Neither can our Minds be ſaid ſuffiei · 


ently to depen? upon God in all its operations, 
if they are ſuppoſed to have all that is neceſſary 
for action, that is, to have in themſclves the 
Ideas of all things 8 preſent. 


This again he more ſtrongly inforces by an 
Argument taken from the Manner of our Minds 
perceiving all things. For we all find by certain 
experience that when we are minded to think of 
any particular thing, we firſt caſt our Eyes about 
upon all Beings, and then at laſt, adhere to the 
conſideration of that Object, which we intended 
to think upon, Now tis paſt all queſtion: thax 
we cannot defire to ſee any Object, but we mult 
{ce it already, although Confilſely, and after a 
general. kind of a way, So that fince we can 
defire to ſee all Objects, now this, now that, 
hence if will certainly follow, that all Beings are 
Preſent to our minds, But now all Beings can» 
not 12 other way be preſent to the mind, but 
becauſe” God is preſent to it, who in the Sim- 
| 24 Plicity 
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Pliity of his Being comprehends all beings. 
he ſame may be further confirm'd from 2 
Perception of Univerſals. Which the mind 
could not well be ſuppoſed able to repreſent, 
unleſs it ſaw all Beings included in O12.” For 
ſince every Created thing is an Individual, no 
one can ſay that he perceives any thing Created, 
_ when he perceives, ſuppoſe, a Triangle in gene- 
rul. This e to be conſidered. 
Again, . Author argues from the 
Bea which we have of Infinite. For tis plain 
that we perceive Infinite, though we do not 
comprehend” it, and that our mind has a very 
DiftinEt Idea of God, which it could not have 
but by its Union t God. Since *tis abſurd 
to ſuppoſe that the Idea of God ſhould be from 
any thing that is Created. 92 


7 $ l 


He further Conſiders, that the Mind has not 
only an Jaea of Infinite, but that it alſo has it 
before it has any Idea of finite. For we conceive 
Infinite Being, barely by conceiving Being, 
without conſidering whether it be finite or infi- 
gits. But now to conceive any finite Being, 
we muft 4etract ſomething from that general 
Notion of Being, which by conſequence muſt f 
be Amecedent. Our mind therefore perceives | 
nothing but i the Idea which it has of. Jafinite. 
And this Idea is ſo far from being form'd from 
a Confiſe: heaping together of the Ideas of 
Fpecial Beings, as Philoſophers commonly pre- f 
tend, that all thoſe Special Ideas are. nothing MW x 
v 
ft 
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elſe but Participatious from the general Idea 


Infinite. Even as God does not hold his 
3 | e e 


w 
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Being from the Creatures, But all Creatures = 
/ T IR 
; „ AS 1 
He adds one Argument more, which he thinks ⁵³ 
will go for Demonſtration, with thoſe who are 
55 uſed to Abſtract ways of Reaſoning. It is im- 
offible that God. in any of his actions ſhould - 
have any Principal Eud different from Himſelf- 
This is a Common Notion with every Attentive 
Thinker. And the Sctipture ſuffers us not to 
doubt but that God made all things for himſelf. 
5 It is neceſſary therefore that not only our. Natu- 
ral Love, that is, the motion which bh produces 
| in us, ſhould tend towards himſelf, bur that - 
| moreover-that Knowledge and Light, which he 
; beſtows upon our mind ſhould open and exhibit 
4 to us ſomething that is in h1m7ſelfe ' For what- 
ſoever comes from God cannot be for any other 
beſides God. If God ſhould Create a Mind 
and give it the Sun, ſuppoſe, for its Idea, or 
WW immediate Object of Knowledge, God would 
: then make that Mind for the Sun, and not for 
. himſelf. - 


3 XXIII. 

5 God therefore cannot make a mind to know 

{8 his Works, unleſs that mind do in ſome manner 

0 ſee God when it ſees his Works; ſo that I may 
venture to ſay, that if we did not ſome way or 
'* I other /te God, we ſhould ſee nothing at all. 
Even as if we did not love God; that is, if God 
did not continually impreſs upon us the love of 
. I good in general, we ſhould love nothing at all. 
S For ſince this love is the ſame with our Will, 
we cannot love or will any thing without him, 
fince we cannot love Particular goods but by WM 
determining towards thoſe goods that motion f WM 
| Loye® - Mt 
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Love. which God gives us towards himſelf. 
We love therefore nothing but by that neceſſa 
love by which we are moved towards God, an 
we ſee nothing but by that Natural Knowledge 
which we have of God. And all thoſe Special 
Ideas which we have of the Creatures, are 
nothing elſe but Limitations of the Ideas of the 
Creator, as all the motion of our Will towards 
the Creatures are nothing elſe but Determinati- 
ons of that motion which is toward the Cyea- 


30. | 
XXIV. 

He. n of all to Scripture, which in 
divers places gives abundant confirmation to this 
Hypothefis, As when we are ſaid 
2. Cor. 3. 3. 707 10 be en, of our ſelves, to 
Rom. 1. 19. think any thing as of our ſelves, 
but that our ſufficiency is of God. 


Again, God is ſaid” to have ſhewn unto. the 
Gentiles what might be. known of 


Jam. I. 1). him, Again, Gad is. call'd, the 

| fatber of lights. Ged is alſo faid, 

by the Pſalniſt, to reach man Knowleage. 

Laſtly, He is ſaid, to be the true 

Joh. x. 9. light, which inlightens every man 
that comes into the world. 

From all which, he concludes, that God is 

the IJnrelligible World, or-the Place of Spirits, 


as the. Material World is the place of Bodies. 


That theſe. Spirits receive their Moarfications, 
or Senſations, from his Power, and find their 
Tzea's in his iſdom, and by his Love are moved 
by all orderly 077075 ; and that in God we have 
our Life, our Motion, and our Being. Accord- 
ing to. that of St. Paul. He is not far from 
=. 8 | every 
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every one of us: For in him. we . 
live, and move, and have our Act. 17. 28. 


being. 2 

1 | „ :... 

And thus in as ſhort a compaſs as I could 
comprize it, have I given a ſummary account of 
what the excellent Monfieur Malebranche has 
at large delivered upon this Theory, of our ſce- 
ing all. things in God. I. ſhall now further 
eltabliln it. by ſome other conſiderations of my 
own. | XXVII. 

That alf our Intellectual Perception is by 
Ideas, that is, not by the immediate preſence 
of things themſelves, but by ſomething that 
intimately and immediately repreſents them to 
our mind, is a thing plain in it ſelf, and by all 
ſo acknowledged. And that all the Ideas of 
things, with their reſpective habitudes and 
relations are in God, I have abundantly proved; 
and alſo. as to the manner explazxed in my Con- 
templation of the Divins. Omuiſcience. The 
thing now to be conſider d is, whether we do 
not ſee and know whatever we ſee and know in 
God; that is, whether thoſe Ideas which are 1 
in God, be not the very Ideas which we ſee, 
and the immediate Object of our Knowledge 
and Perception. | 

XXVIII. 


That it is fo, beſides what Monfieur Male- 
brauche has offered upon this Argument, I 
fürther 2 by conſidering, firſt, That ſince 
Knowledge is Comprehenſion of Truth, if the 
Truth which I Comprehend be in God, and in 
him only, then I muſt be ſaid to ſee and know 
whatever I ſee and know in God. This is a 
plain and eaſie conſequence, And * io * 

| ru = 
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Truth which I comprehend is in God only, 1 
Mus make out. N 


The nature of Truth conſiſts in a certain 
mutual reſpect or habitude of ſimple Eſſences 
one to another. But theſe relations which I. 
comprehend, and which are the ſame with 7-1, 
are not verified of the fimple Eſſences, as they 
are in their External and Natural ſub/iſtencies,” 
but as they are in the Divine Ideas. I deny. 
not but that there may be relation between 
things in their zatural ſubfiſtencies, but I ſay. 
that is not the relation which I grimely and 
direftly behold when 1 contemplate Truth. 
For, firſt, things according to their Natural 
ſubſiſtencies are Temporary, and once were rot 
but the relation which I behold is Eternal, ond | 
was from everlaſting; and conſequently cannot 
be the relation of things according to their 
ſubſiſtence in Nature. Again, the Eſſences of 
things, as to their Natural ſubſiſtence, may 
ceaſe to be, but the relation which I behold is 
Immutable and Immortal, and will be ever the 
fame. Again, things as they are in Nature, 
are not, even while they are, according to that 
exactneß according to which we diſeern ſome 
certain relations to belong to them. Thus for 
inſtance, when I define a right Line to be that 
which lies "equally between its: two Points, is 
there, can there be any ſuch Line in Nature to 
Which this relation may belong? This relation 


Es therefore is not the relation of any Line in Na- 


Eetities. Theſe are the things which are pro. 


ture, but of a Line in lea. And ſo tis in all 
other inſtances; the relations which we behold 
are not the relations of any Natural, but of Iacal 


gerly 
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ſerly related, other things are To only by acci- - 
dent and reductively as they come under theſe. 
And tis the relation of theſe which we properly 


diſcern, and which are the Zrime,- direct, and 


immediate object of our Perception, the relati - 
ons of other things come under a ſecondary diſ- 


cernment, and they are on! 


they are beheld in 


And this is what 


ſequently, tis in God t 


which we know.. 


And this very 


neceſſary to ſuy that the humàn Soul knows- all if 


thete. 
. 


y ſo far beheld, as 


the Schools themſelves muſt 
of neceſſity come to, if they would but attend to 
the conſequence of what they affirm, when they 
ſay, That Science is rot. of Singulars, but of 
Univerſal and Abſtratt Natures. . For where 
are theſe Univerſal Natures? Not in this Z&y-- 
pal Morld. Whatever is here, is Singular, this 
or that. It muſt be therefore in the. Ideal or. 
Architypal World, that is, in the Divine Nature, 
as exhibitive of that which is created, where 
theſe Univerſal Natures, which are the proper 
objects of Science, are to be found. And con- 


. 9 % 


hat we know all the Truth 


Notion. Aqllinas had once 
plainly light upon, however he came afterwards 
to loſe it. For, ſays. he in expreſs terms, It is 


things in their Eternal Reaſons, by the partici- 
tation of which we know all things. For that © 


Intellectual Light which is in us, 


is, nothing 


e bit 


a participated 


Part. 1. 2. 


el 
ſimilitude 2 increated Light 84. Ar. 5. 


in which the Eternal Reaſons are 


contain d. This is almoſt as plain an acknow- 


ledgment of our ſeeing all things in God as one 


| would 


is Truth it ſelf. 


|  neitheraddany thing to, or at all diminiſh from. 
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would wiſh ; and differs little or nothing from 
that celebrated Definition Plato gives of 


Knowledge, which he calls, 4 Participation 


of [neas. . | 
1 | | W 
But to proceed, if the Truth which we ſee 


ede in God, 1 would e has 


it its Unity and Identity, its Steddineſs and 
Immutability, its Everlaſtingneſs andPerpetnity? 
Whence is it that tis alike diſcern'd. by 4zfferent 


minds, and by the ſame mind at different times? 


We have. nothing in our ſelves but what is flux 
and. mutable, and the things without us are as 
mutable and uncertain as we our ſelves. Again, 


_ whence is it that Truth is preſent in all places, 


and that independently upon our thinking or 


knowing ? For, ſiippeſe all the Men and Angels 
in the World ſhould ſuſpend thinking, yet the 


exiſtence of Truth would not be thereby ſuſ- 
pended, but remain as it was before, For by 


thinking, we do not make Truth, but only per- 


ceive it as it is in it ſelf, by attending to that 


Light which ſhines upon us and is intimate 


xeſent with us. Truth therefore will exiſt an 
always the ſame, whether we think or no; 


which is a pode Argument that tho” it be i us, 


yet tis nothing of ours, nor is it at all depen- 
dent upon our Underſtandings,. but only upon 
his who ig necefſartly,.and is in all places, and 


XXXIII. 
This conclufion may be further inferr'd from 
the Permanency and Immutable Stability of 


ſimple Ideas, I find in my mind certain Ideas 


of a fix'd and unalterable Nature, ſuch as I can 
Thus 
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Thus for inſtance, the Idea of a -Triangle has 
a determinate and immutable Nature, ſuch as 


is not in my Power any way to alters. I can, in- 


deed, ceaſe to think of a Z7iangle, and convert 
my mind to the ſpeculation of ſome other Figure. 
But whenſoever I do think of a Triangle, I 
cannot help repreſenting it to my mind after 


one and the ſame determinate way. Which is 


a certain Argument that this Idea is not of my 
own, raifing or forming, for then it. would be 
Arbitrary, and I might vary it at pleaſure 
but that tis an abſolute Nature, diſtin from, 
and independent an my Underſtanding, and, 
indeed, that *tis. no other than the Divine 


Eſende it ſelf, after a ſpecial mode of Exbibi- 
tion or Imitability: For nathing but God him- 


ſelf is abſolutely DInmutable. He only being that 
Fat her of Lights, in whom is no varying, nor 


XXXIV. 3 

This, again, may be further argued, from our 
deſire of Knowledge, and from the manner of 
our attaining to it. As to the Deſire of Know- 
ledge, I remark this, That among all the things 


which are knowable, there is not one which I 


may not, nay, which I do not actually defire to. 
know. But now I cannot have any deſire of that 
whereof I have no. manner of Knowledge. For. 
defire proceeds from Knowledge, and conſe- 
quently preſuppoſes it. I muſt therefore be ſup- 
poſed: to have already. ſome Knowledge of all 
that I defire to know; that is, I mult have a 
confuſe Knowledge of that which. I defire to know 
clearly and diſtinctiy. And therefore ſince I de- 
fire to know, or may defire to know every thing. 
clearly and diſtinctly, I muſt be allowed to have a 

| co. 
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conſuſe Knowledge of every thing. But, now, 


how can this be, but by my having all things 
actually preſent to my mind? And how can 
this be, but by my having a confuſe glance of 


that Being in whom are all things, and who is 


All? 5 
5 . 


Then as to the anner of our attaining to 
Knowledge, tis a thing in the firſt place worth 
conſidering, How a Child comes to learn his firſt 
Language. To know a Language, is to know 
that ſuch a word is to go as a ſign for ſuch a 
thing. Now of words there are ſome to which 
the thing that anſwers is material and ſenſiblo. 
Others, again, there are, to which the things 


that anſwer, are purely Intellectual. This premi- 
ſed, I demand how a Child comes to underſtand 
the firſt Language which he learns? You will 


”ays by frequent. hearing the word repeated, 
vhen at the ſame time the thing is pointed to, 
he begins at length to collect that ſuch a word 


is to go for ſuch a thing; and ſo to call a Table, 


a Table, and à Stool, a Stool. True, this l 


ſerves well cnough to explain how we may learn 


the meaning of ſuch words to which ſomething 
ſenſible anſwers. But this won't at all help us 
out in accounting for the underſtanding words 


which ſignifie pure Intellectual Notions. For 


theſe cannot be 3 at when I hear the 
er caſe, becauſe not preſent, 


nor ſenſible, and therefore ſhould the word be 
never ſo often ſaid over to me, I might indeed 
grow familiar with the. ſo77:4, but I ſhould 
never be able thence to underſtand that this 
word is to be joyned as a /n to ſuch an Hie. 


A for inſtance, ſhould Thear this word Vertue 


repeated 
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repeated to me daily, I ſhould in a little time 
come to be acquainted with the ſound, ſo as to 
know it again from any other ſound ; but ſure 
were I to hear it to Eternity, I ſhould never 
thence be inſtructed among all thoſe Intellectual 
Idea's which I have, which was fignify'd by that 
word, neither of them being to be pointed to- 
when I heard the ſound. And yet we find by 
experience that Children do make a ſhift to 
find out this, and that they learn the meaning 
of ſuch words . whoſe Idea's are ITutellectual, 
almoſt as ſoon as they do the other, and that 
ar an Age when their obſervation is next to 
none at all. But how they come to do this is 


an amazing thing to conſider. And truly Ihave.. 


no other way to ſolve the difficulty, but by 
ſuppoſing that as often as they hear ſuch words 
to which the Notions that anſwer are purely 
Intellectual, and conſequently be not pointed at. 
when the word is ſpoken : God then, who is 
never wanting in zecefſaries, ſupplies the part 
of the Teacher, by exhibiting ſuch a part of 
the Neal Werld, to the mind of the Child, as. 
is ſignified by ſuch an arbitrary ſign. And this 
exhibition being thus occaſionally vouchſafed 
by God whenever ſuch words are repeated, has 
the ſame effect to make the Child underſtand 
the meaning of words, whoſe Notions are pure- 
Is Tantelleffual, as pointing to the ſenſible Ob- 
ject has to make him know the meaning of 
words which fignifie things marerial and 


ſenſible. 2 | 
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Paſs we next from knowledge of Words to » 
knowledge of things. This knowledge we get 
and increaſe by Srudy. Now Study is _— 5 


S ” 
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elſe, but a cloſe application of mind to the ſpe- 


culation of Truth. The more intent we are in 


our view of Truth, the mbre we diſcover of it. 


And not only ſo, but the more intenſly we 
ſpeculate it, the more uniform we are in our 


Judgments about it. The more we think, the 
more we come to agree in our thoughts. Now 
this plainly argues, that Truth is one abſolute 
and\ aparaty Nature, independing upon our 
Underſtandings; and, yet withal, intimately 


and conſtantly preſent to them: For, otherwiſe, 


how could it be thus in our power at any time 


to apply our minds to the ſpeculation of it? 


Now, what can this one inde ending, and ever- 


preſent Nature be, but God.? To. 


larger $:24y than we are aware of. 
5 nn | 


5 Further, I conſider, that ſince God has * 


Man after his own Image and Likeneſs, tis high» 


ly rational te: believe that we imitate him in 


our Under landings; Underſtanding being one 


of the principal parts of Man. And: how can we 
duely imitate him in our Underſtandings, unleſs 


we be ſuppoſed to know and perceive after the 


fame general way that God knows and perceives? 
But now the mode of the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, is by conſulting the Ideal World, that is, 


hamſelf as: variouſly imitable and exhibitive of 
things. Thus tis moſt certain God. knew and 
perceived before the Production of this Z&typul 


orld, there being then no other mode of Per- 
„ imaginable. And thus he mult be ſup- 
250 


d to perceive z0wv and ever, there being 1 
varying or ſhadow of turning in God, much lets 
from letter to worſe, as it would be, ſhould * 
| : 


God now Truth 
therefore is to know God: and Divinity is a 


r => „ wk, wm ca cc. oa a= 
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be ſuppoſed before. the Creation to know by and 
in himſelf, and afterzeards by any created or 
foreign Ideas, It is therefore eongruous to ſup- 
poſe that as God knows and perceives all things 
in himſelf, ſo Man who is after the Divine image 
knows and perceives all things in Go, | 
f 1 XXXVIII. f 
Again, 'tis highly rational to believe that we 
Know and Perceive Now after the ſame manner, 
tho'not in the ſame degree, as we ſhall hereafter 
in Heaven. As the Eye fees after the ſame man- 
ner, tho' not in the fame meaſure, by night as 
it does by day, For the ſtate of Glory is not 
the Deſtruttion, but only the TRI and 
Fxaltation.of the ſtate of Nature, But now tis 
certain this fhall be the mode of our Viſion and 
Perception hereafter, we ſhall then ſee all things 
in God, for, ſays the Pſalmiſt, J/irh / 
thee is the Nell of Life, and in thy Pal. 30. 
light ſhall are fre light, And there. 
fore we may with reaſon conclude that this is the 
mode of our Preſent Intelligence, and that now 
alſo we ſee Light, in the Light of God, And ac- 
Gl cordingly ſays the Apoſtle, now wwe foe thro a 
eh darkly, Put then face zo face: Where ob- 
: ſerve that our Preſent Viſion does not differ 
from our Future, as to the Object, but only as to 
, the Degree of Clarity. God is the Ohſect ot 
or both, only now he is {cen thro' a Glaſs, that is, 
4 IN thro” the Veil or our Aſortal Fleſh, whereas then 
the Veil ſhal) be remoy'd, and our viſion of him 
r. | {hall be Clear and Perfect. 
| | XAAIX. - 4 5 
Laſtly, I conſider that I always think of Be- 
6 17% in general. Particular Beings indeed I think 
ot, or not think of at Pleaſure, but Being in ge” 
ner 
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neral is ever before my mind, and I cannot poſ- 
* ibly remove it from me. For there is the ſame 
Proportion in our Underſtanding that is in our 
Love. There is a variety and viciſſitude in our 
love of Particular goods, ſometimes we love 
them, ſometimes we do 'not love them, ſome- 
times we love this, ſometimes that, ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leſs; but our love of gocd 
in general is neceflary, conſtant, and uniform, 
And there is the ſame meaſure in our Thinking. 
Particular Beings we think of by intervals and 
with variety. But we always and unceſſantly 
think of Being in general. And when we think 
of Particular Beings, we don't ſo much depart 
from Being in general, as confine and determin 
our minds to ſome certain Perfections of it. Nay, 
when we think that we think of orig, our 
mind is then moſt full and pregnant of wan- 
dring, Indeterminate, Indefinite Ideas of Being 
in general. This I evidently experiment in my 
felt, and I queſtion not that whoever attends to 
the operations of his mind will find the ſame : 
Now I demand whence ſhould this come to paſs 
that I am thus neceſſarily determin'd at all 
Times, and in all Places to think of Being in 
general, but only from this, that Being in gene 
ral is inſeparably united ro my mind; and inti- 
mately preſent to it, as being alatays, and eve- 
ry zehere: | | 

XL. 


But now Being in general is the ſame with 
God, as has been ſhewn in the Former part. It 
therefore Being in general b2 united to my 
Soul, then God is united to my Soul, And not 
only ſo, but alſo more intimately united to it 
than any thing elſe can be, becauſe there bs 

I nothing 
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nothing elſe that J neceſſarily think of, whereas 
do neceflarily think of God. And if God be 
ſo intimately united to my Soul, how can 1 
otherwiſe conclude. but that tis in him that I 


ſee all that I ſee? For in what elſe can I ſee it, 


nothing being ſo intimately Preſential to me as 
God? And in what elſe need I ſee it, God ha- 
ing in himſelf the Ideas of all things, as was 
beſo | 


re proved. R 
"= LL 


Now as to Scripture-Authority, beſides 
what Monſie!r Malebranche has alledged, I 
further offer to be conſider'd, Firſt, that God is 
not only ſaid to enlighten our minds, and all our 
Illumination is every where aſcribed to him, 
but it is alſo particularly aſcribed to the ſecond 
Hypaſtaſis of the Bleſſed Trinity, who is A5) &, 
the word or inward conception of God, or the 
Ideal World. Thus in the 8:h of the Proverbs, 
there is deſcribed a Subſtantial Wiſdom (which 
can be no other but the Divine avy@-, who is 
ihe Wiſdom of the Father) concerning which it 
is ſaid, Th Lord poſeſs'd me in the beginning 
of his xvay, before hig works of old. TI eas ſet 
up from everlaſting, from the Beginning (and 
ſo St. ohn, In the Beginning was the word) 
or ever the earth was: When there were n 
Depths I was brought forth (there's the eternal 
Generation) *vhez there were no Fountains 
abounding with Water. Before the Mountains 
were ſettled 3 before the Hills was ] hroig bt 


forth. While as yet he had not made the Earth, 


nor the Fields, nor the higheſt part ef the duſt 


of the World. When he prepared the Heavens 


1 was there, when he ſer a Compaſs upon the 


Clouds 


Jace of the Deep. When he eſtabliſh'd the 


— 4 — 
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Clouds above, when he Strengthn'd the fountain; 
of the Deep. When he gave to the Sea his De- 
cree, that the Waters ſhould not paſs his Com- 
mamdment, when he appointed the Foundations 
of the Earth. Then was I by him, as one 

rought up with him, and I was daily his de- 

light, rejoycing always before him. This 1 
think will readily be acknowledg'd to be a plain 
and graphical Deſcription of the Divine aby@, 
or Idea World, Now of this ſame Divine 
Aby & it is alſo ſaid in the ſame Chapter, Counſel 
is Mine, and found WW iſtom, I am untlerſtant- 
ing. By me Kings Yeign, and Princes 

Ver. 14. derree ch By me Princes rule, 
and Nobles, even all the ꝓudges of the 

Earth. And again, v. 20. I lead in the ay of 
Righteouſneſi, in rhe midſt of the Paths of 
150 ment. And again chap. 9. ſays the ſame 
ubſtantial Wiſdom, M hoſo is imple, let him 

turn in hither, (that is, to the Intellectual 
Feaſt which ſhe is there faid to have prepared) 
and to him that wants underſtanding ſhe ſays, 
Come ear of my Bread, and Arink of the WW int 
eohich I have mingled. 3 | 
4s XLII. | 

By this it is as plain as any thing can be that 

is figuratively expreſſed, that all our illuminati- 
on proceeds from the Divine ine, the ſubſtan- 
tial wiſdom of God. But St. Fohn ſpeaks more 
plainly ; This is the true light wwhich inlightens 
every man that comes into the world. Now 
7rue Light, is here the ſame as only Light, and 
implies that all other pretended Lights, are 
falſe ones. Again ſays our Lord, F am th! 
light of the world. And, I am the way, th 


truth, and the life. And again ſays our Lord 
| io 
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in his Prayer, Sanfifie them thro' thy truth, 
thy word is truth. Which is not meant of the 
written Word, but of the ſubſtantial and eternal 
Word, as * from the Context. Laſtly, 
the Apoſtle 1ays expreſly of this Divine Word, 
that e is made unto us Wiſdom. pM ej 
Which is exactly according to our 1 Cor. 30. 
Hypotheſis that we ſee all things | 
in the Ideal World, or Divine 487. 
| f 2 TS. To 
I might add a great deal more to this pur- 
poſe, but I think that from theſe confiderati- 
ons, joyn'd with thoſe of Mr. Malcbranche,- 
tis clear, even to Demonſtration, that Man is 
not his own Light, or a Light to himſelf, and 
alſo that no other Creature can be a Light to 
him, but that he ſees and knows all things in 
the Divine aoy@- or Ideal Woyfd, which is 
that true Light within him ſo much talkt of by 
Enthuſiaſts, who by a kind of Blind Parturiency 
of mind have confuſedly glanc'd at what we 
have here more 4 Anki, explain'd: That all 
our Light and Illumination proceeds wholly 
from him who at firſt ſaid, let there be light ; 
that we ſee ſo much of Truth as we ſee of God ; 
that the Ideas which are in God are the very Ide- 
as which we ſee, and that the Divine Ady is 
our Wiſdom, as well as the Wiſdom of his Father. 
So abſolutely neceſſary is the Doctrin of Ideas, 
when rightly ſtated to the explaining the Mode 
both of Divine and Human Knowledge ; 
hithout which I ſhall venture to affirm that 
they can neither of them be explained or un- 
7 erſtood. gs | 


© 


8 — 


this we have leaſt reaſon to be proud ef, there 


Fool, but only that God is pleaſed by his in- 
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I The Uſe of this to Devotion. 
Since. then God is that Jurelligible Zight, in 


© which we'ſee and know, and fince we ſee if, 


and know ſo much Truth as God is pleaſed to 
diſcover to us of himſelf, we may hence collect 
to the advantage of Devotion, Firſt, what little 
Reaſon the Wifſeſt of us all have to be proud of f 
our undenſtanding and knowledge, We are * 
enerally more apt to be proud of our Under- | : 
— 5 — of any thing elſe about us; but lf 
t 


being according to the preceeding Hypotheſis 
no 3 between a Wiſe 1 — and a 


awellinz Ideas to illuminate one more than 
another, or. to diſcover more of himſelf to one 
chan he does to another. And if fo, then to 
be proud of my knowledge, is to be proud that 
1 am more dependent upon God than another 
Man is, which indeed is a very proper Argu- 
ment for Humility, but a very Abſurd one tor 
Pride. Fo | 
Hence again we _ collect how reaſonable 
tis that we ſhould Bleſs, Praiſe and Adore 
God as the ſole Author of all our Light and Li 
Knowledge, as our immediate Teacher and go 
Inſtructer, and that to him we ſhould always Wry. 
addreſs our ſelves in Prayer for further Il}umi- 
nation. | | 
Laſtly, *twill hence follow that we ought al 
ways moſt chearfully to attend to the Dictates of 
rhis Light within us, that we ought to look up- 
on all Truth as Divine Revelation, and on eur 
Reaſon as a Divine Monitor, as the Angel 7 k 


* 
* 
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God's Preſence. And accordingly to be very 
careful ho-. We tranſgreſs any of his clear 
Dictates, that we grzeve not this Angel leſt he 
ſmite us, that we do nothing againſt him, leſt be 
ſor ſake us. g | =D 


b The Aſpiration. 


JX God, = Light, what is Man that thou 

* art mindful of him, and the ſon of. Man 

that thou ſo regardeſt him? But much more, 
what is Man that he ſhould fo regard himſelf d 
that he ſhould regard himſelf for that which 
is -leaſt of all his own, his Knowledge and 
Wiidom? For, O God, we are not a Light to 
our ſelves, bur tis thou, O God, art our. Light, 
and in thy Light do we ſee Light. 
O my Wonderful Coumſellour, with what 
Humility and Poverty of ſpirit ought I to reflect 
upon the richeſt Endowments of my Mind, 
ſince I ſee only by thy Light, and depend upon 
thee for what I Know, as much as tor what 1 
am? And how unworthy ſhould I be of thy 
Divine Light, ſhould I be puffed up through 
the Abundaucè of this thy Revelation? 

Not unto me therefore, O my God, my 
Light, not unto. me, but to thy greatneſs a 
goodneſs. be the Praiſe and the Glo; 
y. For tis hy Word, thy Eternal Pſal. 119. 
Word, that is 4 Lantern unto. my Pſal. 27. 
et, and a light unto my paths. Pſal, 16, 


He Lord is my light and my ſulva- 


tion, and it is he that teacheth Man Know- 
ledge. I will therefore thank the Lord for 
ing me warning, my reins alſe chaſten me in 
be night-ſeaſon. : 
I G 2 Lighten 
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Heb. 1. 75. O ſend out thy light and thy 


thy dwelling. 


fo walking in thy Light here, I may for ever 
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Lighten my Darkneſs I beſeech thee, O 
Father of Lights, and ſhine upon me more and 
more with he Brightneſs of thy glo- 


Pſal. 43. truth, that they may lead me and 
bring me unto thy holy Hill, and to 


 Shew the light of thy countenance upon thy 

E © ſervant, and teach me thy Statutes. 

Pal. 119. O let the Angel of thy Preſence go 
always before me in this my Pilgni- 

mage, and grant that I may alway attend and 
give heed to his Counſel and Direction, that 


tive, and for ever rejoyce in the full and open 
Light of thy Countenance hereafter. Amen. 
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„ a 
Ruth and Good employ the whole . 

8 Capacity of Man, who ſeems to be — 
purely defigned and made for the c. ® 
zemplation of the former, and for the deſire 
and fruition of the latter. Having therefore A 
conſider d Man as an Intelligent Creature, or u ö 
he is a Contemplator of Truth, I ſhall now pro- 8. 
ceed to conſider him as an Amoro!s Creature, 
or as he is a geſirer of Gott. 1 
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The management of this Subject ingages me 
upon the conſideration of theſe four things. 
Firſt, What Love or Deſire is, or wherein 
70 the general Nature of it does conſiſt? Secondly, 

that, Love or Defire is in Man, or that Man 
is an Amorons Being. T hirdly, Whence Man 
5, has this Affection, or what is the proper cauſe 
50 of it. Fourthly, and Laſtly, After what man- 
1. ner this Affection has it ſelf, or how it ſtands 
d I proportion'd to that N | | 


i 


, 


er Now as to the F/r/t, I ſay that the general 
en nature of Love conſiſts in a notion of the Soul 
if towards Good. But this I haue 
ſufficiently explained in a diſtinct Vid. Theory 
| Treatiſe upon this occaſion, to and Regula- 
" BW which I ſhall chuſe rather to refer tion of Love. 
my Reader, than to trouble him 
I. J or my ſelf with N repetitions. 

As to the Second, That there is ſuch a motion 
e. in Man, I need ſay no more, but that we are in- 
timately conſcious of it, as much as we are of 
the motion of our Heart, or Lungs, or of any 
other Phyſical Impreſſion in or about us. All 
therefore that I ſhall further inſiſt upon ſhall be 
the two laſt things: Firſt, What is the proper 
cauſe of this motion in Man. And, Secondly, 
After what peculiar manner this motion has it 
ſelf, or ſands porportioned to that cauſe. To 
theſe two Enquiries I ſhall confine my preſent 
Contemplation. _ * aſs 


As to the cauſe of this motion in Man, which 
ve call Love or Defire, I confider that it muſt be 
en BE G 3. ; | the 
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the ſame that is the cauſe of all the Phyſical 
Motion in the Univerſe. Now Phyfical Motion 
is reſolv'd into a double cauſe, an occaſional 
ly 'cauſe, and an efficient cauſe, The occaſional 
g cauſe of Phyſical Metion is Enptiueſs or Vacui- | 
| 9. For in that which is abſolutely full there 
can be no Motion, becauſe of the Impenetrabi- 
lity of Bodies. The efficient Cauſe'of Phyſical 

Motion is either particular or univerſal. - The 
8 the preſſure or impulſe of particular 
j odics one againſt another. The'- univerſal is, 
5 no Other than God himſelf, who in the Creation 
; of the World (as the Carteſian Philoſophy right- 
| ly ſuppoſes) diſpenſed a certain Portion of Mo- 

tion and Reſt to Matter, which he ſtill preſerves 
the ſame by his — Power. 80 that if 
one part of Matter ceaſe ta be moved, ſo much 
motion as was in that is transferred to another 
art: And if the mation of ene decreaſes or 

be diminiſhed, it is compenſated in another, 

And ſo the fame meaſure of motion is always 

conſerved in the Univerſe. And unleſs God bo 

ſuppoſed to be the Author of Motion, will be 
impoſſible to give any account of the Original 
of it. For neither can Bodies move themſelves, 
nor can they be moved by one another on to 

Infinity. We muſt therefore at laſt come to a 

firſt Mover unmoved, which is God. And 10 
Ariſtotle calls God, 3» Teamy niyzy joy, tht 


e ad 


” 


firſt Mover unmoved. — + 
And thus in the ſame Propoſition, the motion 

of Love is alſo reſolvable into a double cauſe, 
an occaſional Cauſe, and an eficient Cauſe. The 
occaſional Cauſe of this motion, as of the other, 

is Emprinefs or Vacuity. For Love or Defire i 


founded 
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mal 
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founded upon [:digence and Self-inſficiency of 
the Soul, which having not within it ſelf enough 
to content it, is forced to go out of it ſelf for 
ſupplies. And ſo Ar:;/totle in his Ethics, dramjj - 
ewes 7 Ui viag ij mu, Deſire is the fulfilling 
'of Indigence. And — we find that the 
more weak and indigent any Perſon is, ſtill the 
more abounding in deſire. Thus Children are 
more profuſe in their Deſires than Adult Perſons, 
Women than Men, and the Sick more than thoſe 
who are in Health. This is well ſhadowed 
forth in Jot hams Parable, wherein the Pramble 
is repreſented as more ambitious than either the 
Olive-tree, Fig-tree, or the Pine. Judg. 9. 15. 
For he preſently er of that Empire which 
they had all declined. Where there is no Indi- 
gence there is no room for Deſire; and according- 
ly God, who is an abſolutely ui Being, can 
no more admit of defire, than a place that is ab- 
ſolutely full can admi 8 — mot ion. 


As to the efficient Cauſe of this Moral Motion, 


it is alſo double as in Phyſicab Motion. It is 
either Particular or Univerſal. The particular 
efficient Cauſe, are particular Goods, whether 
Senſual or Intellectual; which act upon the 
Soul, and anſwer to the preſſure or impulſe of 
1 in Natural Motion. The 
'Univerſal efficient "Cauſe, is the Univerſal 
Good, or God, whom we ſuppoſè to have im- 
printed a certain ſtock of Motion upon the I- 
tellectual World, as he did upon the Natural, 


Which he alſo conſerves and maintains by his 


Omnipotence, as he does the other. 
G 4 i VIII. 
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For, I confider, that there is the ſame Ne- 
ceflity of a firſt Mover in Moral, as there is in 
"Natural Motions: And upon the very ſame 
y grounds. But now 'tis impoſſible that there 
| mould be any other jr /Þ Mover beſides God. 
And therefore whatever intermediate Cauſes 
there may be of this motion, it mult at laſt be 
refolved: into an impreſſion of God upon our 
Souls, 'whem therefore I call the Univerſal eff 

cient cauſe of Love. _ a tg 

And ſo much for the Cauſe of this Motion in 
Man. I come now to conſider the laſt Enquiry, 
namely, after what peculiar manner this motion 
has it ſelf, or how it ſtands proportioned to its 
cauſe. I do not mean nap 3: apy cauſe, that 
being not ſo proper a cauſe as a condition, but 
_ its efficient cauſe. Now this being double, Par- 
ticular and Univerſal Good; the queſtion in 
more explicite terms. will be, after what pecu- 
Aar manner our Love ſtands affected or pro- 

portioned to n Univerſal God. 
”, ... Now in anſwer to this, I conſider, firſt, That 
ſince God is the firſt Mover in the motion of 
Love, he muſt neceſſarily determine this motion 
toward himſelf, or make himfelf the term of 
this motion, and the only term too; it being 
impoſſible that God ſhould act for any end dit- 
ferent from himſelf. Whence it ſollows, that 
_ , Univerſal good, or good in general, is the only 
good to which we are directly and properly mo- 

ved by God.. 1 ent 28 Seine ee 


— 
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RN Hence again it follows, that good in common, 
n | or God, muſt be the Primary and Adequate 
e | Term or Object of Love. This being the onl 
e good to which we are directly moved by God, 
d. 1 1 mY directly, for God moves us to particular 


5 goods only by moving us to good in general, 
0 which is not to move us to them direkłtly, but 
ir by accident and indirectly. God cannot move 
us airectly to any thing but himſelf, that is, to 
univerſal good, or good in general, which there - 
fore muſt be the Primary and Adequate Term 
„ een 
n And this we ſenſibly experiment as well as 
ts ¶ rationally conclude. For tis plain that we-are 
it WM conſeious to our ſelves of our loving good as 
it good, or good according to its common Nature, 
-hafors we love this or that good in particular. 
And we are further conſcious, that when we do 
love any particular good, tis only for the fake 
of the Univerſal good. We love it only becauſe 
we find in it ſomething of the common Nature 
of good, and the more we find of that, the 
at more we love it. So that tis by that love where- 
of il by we love good in common, that we love any 
n I particular good. And were it not for this Uni- 
of verſal good 'we' ſhould be able to love nothing. 
$ Which by the way is a plain argument of the 
real exiſtence of ſuch Univerſal good, and conſe- 
at W quently that here is a G. 
ee eee eee ö 95 
For, indeed, te ſpeak out in ſhort what 1 
would have, as we underſtand all things in God, 
fo 'tis in God we love whatever we love. And 
as when we undenſtaud, the Divine Ideas are 


* * 
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that which we directly and WE perceive, 
and Created Beings are only ſo far perceiy'd as 
they are of a fimilar nature with hoſe Ideas, 
and ſo virtually.contain'd in them. Se when we 
Tove, univerſal good, good in common, or God, 
is that which we directly and properly love, and 
Created goods, or particular b goods ar only ſo 
far loved as they refemhble and participate of 
the nature of that univerſal good, to which the 
motion of our love is Directly and Primarily 
determined. So that Particular gvods are as 
much loved in the univerſal good, as Particular 
Beings are ſeen and pereeiv'd in the univerſal 


I further confider, that as we 928. Jdetarmin's 
20 good in general Primarily and Directly, ſo 
alfo the motion whereby we are by God deter- 
min d to it is neceſſary invincible. and irreſiſti- 
Ble. There is nothing in nature more neceſſary, 
-no nor ſo neceſſary and invineible as that motion 
hereby we are carried forth to goed in general 
Here the Soul muſt not pretend to 3 
| - thadow of Liberty, having no more command 

over this motion, than ſhe has over the motion 

of the Sun. Tis not eaſie to conceive: how 
god bimfelf ſhould fix this motion, but tis 
Plain that Mar. _—_ any way command it. 


5 oy * in Mn lon 
But there is not the ſame neceſſity of Deter- 
mination in our motion towards Particular 
good. I ſay not the ſame. M. Malebranch 
will allow 202e, but tis plain that ſamze!there is. 
For ſince woe are invincibly determin d to the 
Tove of good in general, we muſt needs love i 
good as ſuch, and conſequently in every a 
a ; , Q | 
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quid; according to a eertain- reſpect, and 
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of participation, the genere Reaſon-of gerd 
being in 


| ne meaſure or other found in every 
degree of Particular good. Loving therefore 
good as good we are neceſſarily determin d to 
ove every degree'of good, and ——— 
every particular good, with a Natural Love, ſo 


far as we conſider it as good. 


5 n . 8 XVI. 5 0 | 1 28 aa on 

But becauſe this Particular goed is not the 
Greateſt good, and conſequently in ſome jun- 
Qures may come into competition with a greater, 
hence it comes to paſs that we may upon the 
whole have more reaſon to nill and refuſe it, ⁵ 
than to will and embrace it, and ſo are nere 
determin'd neceſſarily to an Abſolute, effactual, 
and thorough love of it, tho' yet we mult love: 


it as good with a natural love as before. 


A 1 75 f 
For tis impoſſible that we ſhould ever mitt 
Coo, as we hill Evil, any more than we can m]] 
Evil as we -will Good.” But as our willing f 
Evil is always with a mixture of nilling,; tho” 
willing may in ſome junctures prevail, ſo our 
nilling of good is always with a mixture of willing. 


_ tho? in ome junctures nilling may prevail: | 


tho! it be only a leſſer good, any more than we: | 
can love evil with a Pure Lave, tho? alefſer | 
1 1 i 41}; 2; 2 10 
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Whenever therefore by the Competition of 
goods we are ingaged te nill any particular good, 


* 


we do alſo will it at the ſame time. But in 
different reſpects. We will it as good, and we: 


nill it as a leſſer good; we will it ſecundum 
We i 


3 
gilÞ 
— — 
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= HnHilljt Simply and Abſolutely i: That is; in other 
| words, tho we have ſome reaſon. to will it, name- 
P its proper good, in which reſpe& we zece/ 
arily will it, and conſequently always, yet 
we, have more reaſon to nill it in the preſent 
Juncture, as ſtanding in competition with a 
greater good, and. the ſtronger motive takes 
place as to Abſolute and Effectual love or 
choice. 2503 1i ITT ifs a np inch 
This J cannot better illuſtrate than by the 
. of FWeights in a Ballance. For tho' 
that Scale which has moſt weight in it, weighs 
Aown: , yet it muſt needs be allow'd that the 
other Scale does alſo weigh and preſs  Jowwn- 
ard, tho 3 otherwiſe as 
much weight would be required to make it 
weigh . effectually down as if it were quite 
empty. And thus tis in the preſent caſe. Tho 
for the Prevalency of Reaſons in ſome junctures 
the Scale may weigh down for the nilling of 
good, yet the other Scale alſo prefles, tho not 
:effeQually. And this is what the Schools term 
' a Pelleity, or Natural Inclination. And tis with 
. This Velleity, or Natural Inclination that we are 
neceſſarily determin'd to love even Particular 
good; but we are not neceſſarily determin'd to 
love it abſolutely and effectually, becauſe there 
is no particular good, but what may come in 
Competition with a greater, and then there will 
de more Reaſon to ill it than to vill it, and 
the heavieſt Scale . down. a 
Asad thus have I ſhewn after what peculiar 
_—_ _ manner our Love ſtands affected or proportion'd 
A - to Particular and Univerſal good. The diffe- 
HE rence cenſiſts in theſe two things. Dive 
244 Fi 5 Fl 
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determin'd to Love univerſal godd Al 


from whom we receiye our Love, and that we 
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good is the Primary and Direct Object of our 
Love, but our Love tends towards Particular 
good only ſecundarily and indirecfiy, for the 
fake of what it has of the Univerſal. Then 
again there is a difference as to the Næceſſity of 
the Determination, as well as to the Primarineſs 
of it. There is indeed Neceſſity on both ſides, 
but not in like - manner. We are neceflarily 

ut 


* „ 


and T heroughly. The Scale does not only eig 
here, but weighs domm. But we are not deter- 
min'd to love any Particular good 4bſolutely and 
Thoroughly, but only to love it with a Natural 
Inclination or Velleity. And to ſuch a love of 
it we are as neceflarily determin'd, as we are to 
the love of univerſal good; but the Actual 
Choice of it is not neceſſary, there being no 
Particular good to the Abſolute and effectual 
love of which we are invincibly determin d. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


TH E Amorouſneſs of Human Nature, as we 
+ have here confider'd it, contains in it many 


and great incitements to Devotion. For firſt, | 


| fince the Occafional Cauſe of our Love is Indi- 


ence and Emptineſs, we have great reaſon to 

e humble and lowly in Spirit, eſpecially con- 
fidering that we are continually vs d. of 
this our Indigence, as often as we. are Cenſcious: 
to our ſelves that we love. > © 
5 Again, ſince God is the Principal Efficient 
Cauſe of Love, and the: firſt Mover in all Moral 
as well as Natural Motion, it is highly reaſona- 
ble that he ſhould be principally loved by us 


ſhould 


=. Pore II. — IT. 


Hould be ighty careful how we pervert this | 
Divine In ere to Any undue object 


MIS 


Again, „Abe ä DireRly and Pri- 
8 only to Hhimſelij and ſince univerſal good 


is therefore rbe Primany and Direct Ob je of 


our Love, hence it will follow that we ought 

always to make God the Primary and Dirett 

i! 8 of our Love, and that we ought to Love 
g for it ſelf, but only i and o God. 


to * g 


And —_— „Hince we are neceſſarily deternin 4 
in general, Aſolutely and Effect. 


ally, by ſuch a motion as we can neither reſiſt, 
by any way Command or Maderate; hence it 
pears hew highly neceſſary i it is that we ſhould 
explicit fix all that Love upon hep. as having 


that good in him to which 


Blind Confuſt and Tndefinite, che 


Appetite. 1 0 
. 8 The Aftration.. 


that an Amorous Creature 


aſpire with a 


Netafſary 


MI God, My Love, how abſurd a thin is * 


ſhould be 


Proud Creature! My Love is occafion'd Poop * 
Indigence, and I cannot Love, but I am minded 
of that prox. e ; hew 1] then would Pride 


. 55 me, 


a * 


aving ſo much reaſon to be hum- 
„and , that rea on fo continuuliy for before 


Divine Wein of Love, "tis from thee I re- 
ceive all my Love, and upon whom ſhould | 


Boſe it but upon thee ? The fire 
dm Heaven, Wüste ſhould it be H 
en Hs Altar? Thouhaft a Right, 


all my Love, for I cannot love thee with any 


Love but what. 1 is o. O then do thou 
Regulatci 


that deſcends 
—_ but up- 
my God, to 
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Fon e by <ha abet 8 
ou haſt g me. 


5 Earth, for doing ſo, much towards the guidance 
7 and Regulation of my Love, as to carry me 
; directly only to Univerſal good, thereby teach- 
ing me that ought to make thee the only Direct 
and Primary Object of my Love: My God, 
I will love as thou teacheſt me, the Firſt and: 
Direct Motion of Love ſhall be towards thee, 
and whatever I love  befides thee, I will love 
ally in. and fof the. £0 
I thank ' thee alſo, My God, for that -theu 
hkaſt made it ſo neceſſary for. me to love univetſal 
good. Thou, O God, art this: univerſal good, 
and I ought to love thee with the very {ame 
Love wherewith I loye | Happineſs it ſelf. O 
that I were as neceſſarily inclined to love thee, 
as Tam to love Happineſs ! I do not deſire to he 
truſted with any Ziberty in the Love of thee. 
But this, my God, I cannot hope for, till I 
mall ſee thee as thou art. O let me therefore 
love thee to the utmoſt Capacity of a Free 
Creature. Thou, O God, haſt ſet no Bounds 
to my love of thee, O let not me ſet any. My 
God, I do not; I love thee with all my Hears, 
Soul, Mind, and. Strength. Lornu, thoti knaaueſt 
„all things, ben — that T laue these. 
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Itherto we have conſidered Man as God 
made him. He was made by God, a Crea- 
ture, an Intelligent Creature, and an 
Amorous Creature. The two firſt of which im- 

port the Perfection of God actually participated 
dy him, in as much as in him he not only lives, 
moves and has his Being, but in him has all his. 
Unaderflanding alſo. The laſt. imports in. him a 
tendency to the Divine Perfection: which. is 
 alfb an actual Perfection of his o Nature, and 
ſuch as God alſo has therein implanted. And 
rhus far is Man wholly the e m 
and carries in him the Image of him that made 
him. Let us now conſider him as he 
has made himſelf, and is as it were his te 

„ tity col, 9107 7: on 0h 4 hy 

No thus to conſider Man, is to conſider him 
as an Jrregular Lover. And to do this fully, 
and to the purpoſe intended, Three things will 
be requiſite. Firſt, To ſhew what it is to be 
an repay e Secondly, _ prone and 
a an is to Tode Ireghlarly. Thirdly, That 

an himſelfis the N. thor this 8 of his 
to 1rregular Love. 1 
II. In 
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Anger of an Omnipotent and Juſt God, a 
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III. VA 

In relation to the firſt, if it be demanded, 
What it is to be an [rregular Lover ? I anſwer 
in one word, That 'tis to be a Fool. Sin and 
Folly, Sinner and Fool, are words in Scripture 


of a like Signification, and are indifferently uſed 


one for the other. And we are taught in the 
Schools of Morality, that every Sinner is igno- 
rant. Tas 6 u Mes; error, ſays the Socratical 
Proverb. Indeed, Sin has its Birth in Folly, 


.and every ftep of its eſs is Folly, and its 


concluſion is in Folly. But this will appear more 
diſtinctly from the conſideration of theſe two 


things. Firſt, Of the abſurdity and madneſs 


of the choice which every. regular. Lover 

makes. And, ' Secondly, The error and mile 
take that muſt neceſſarily precede in his Judg- 
ment, before he does or can make it. ; 
As for the abſurdity of his choice, tis the 
greateſt that can be imagined. . For what is it 
that he chuſes? Tis to do that which he muſk 
and certainly will repent of, and wiſh he had 
never done, either in zþ7s World, for its ilineſt 


and ſinfulneſß; or, in the next, for its ſad eff ets 


and conſequences. *Tis to deſpiſe the Authority, 
Pot er, Fuſtice and. ' Goodneſs of God: Tis to 
tranſgreſs his Commands, which are good and 


equitable, and in keeping of which there is 


pfeſent, as well as future reward. Tis to act 
againſt the Frame of his Rational Nature, and 
the Divine Law of his Mind: Tis to diſturb 
the Order and Harmony of the Creation, and 
by Extra- lineal motions: to violate the [Sacred 
Intereſt of Society. Tis laſtiy, to ineur the 

nd to 
hazard 
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hazard falling from his Supreme Good and the 
laſt end of his Being, and the being ruined in 
his beſt Intereſt to all Eternity, 


All chis the Trregular Lover partly actually 
incurs, and partly puts to the hazard in every 
wrong motion of his Love. And for what is all 
this? Is it for any conſiderable intereſt, for any 
thing that bears ſomething of proportion, and 
may pretend to competition and a rival Weight 
in the oppoſite Scale of the Ballance? No, tis 
only for a ſhadow, for a trifle, for the gratifi- 
cation of ſome baſer appetite, for the. acquire- 
ment of ſome little intereſt, which has nothing 
to divert us from adhering to that which is truly 
our beſt, but only that poor advantage of being 
Freſeur, tho at the fame time its vanity be preſent 
URIC. - 7; 245007 155 WEBS 5 995 
And now is this a choice for a e, Man, for 
a Man of common Senſe? Nay, is it a choice for 
a Man in his right NMits to make? Were a Man 
to deg an Eſtate, would one need a better 
demonſtration of a Man's being a Fool, than 
ſuch a procedure as this? If therefore 
abſurdity of oboice be any argument of folly, 
the Irregular Lover is certainly a very great 
But this folly-will further appear if we conſi- 
der; Secoraty;the error and miſtake that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily precede in his Judgment before he 
does or can make ſuch a choice. All irregu- 
larity of Love is founded 1 ignorance and 
-miſtake. For as tis impoſſible to chuſe evil 
as evil in general; ſo is it no leſs impoſſible to 
chuſe or will any particular kind of evil, as evil; 
and conſequently, *tis impoſſible to will the 


evil 


5 
- 2 . A ages SG 


ſin a leſſer evil, is miſtaken in his judgme 
But wkbever commits fin, does then think it a 
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evil of fin as ſuch, (the Devil himſelf. can't 
love ſin as ſin.) If therefore it be choſen, it 
muſt be choſen under the. appearance of good, 
and it can have this appearance no otherwiſe 
than as confidered as a leer evil, (for that's the 


only way whereby an evil may ap good or 


eligible.) And ſo it muſt be confider'd before 
i chen.. 2 AE: it no to 

He therefore that chuſes fin, conſiders it at 
the inſtant of commiſſion, as a leſſer evil. And 
therein conſiſts his error and miſtake. He is 
either habitually or actually ignorant. He either 
has not the habitual knowledge of all thoſe 


things which ſhould preſerve: him in his duty, 


or at leaſt he has not the actual conſideration of 
them. For tis that which muſt bring him 0 


"repentance: And tis impoſſible a Man ſhould 


fin with the very ſame T hong bes, Conuictious 


and Conſiderations about him, as he has when he 


repents. This I ſay is no more poſſible than 


for a Ballance to move two contrary ways with 


the ſame Meigbs, and in the ſame Paſture. He 


therefbre that ſins, wants that confideration at 
leaſt to keep him iꝝ his dury, which when he 


repents, brings him zo it. And is therefore 


ignorant and miſtaken. 


8 * 
„ Hai koncks 


The ſum of this matter is, hoever thinks 


ent. 


lefler evil: Therefore whoever commits ſin is 
miſtaken in his judgment; ſo great is the folly 
of [regular Love, both in reference to the 


abſurdity of the choice, and to the error and 
miſtake of rhe chuſer. And ſo great reaſon has 
every Trregular Lover to take up W | 
n i | or | + 
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of the Pſalmiſt, So fooliſh was I, and ignorant : 
Aud even as a beaſt: before thee, Plal. ) 3. 


Having thus confidered what it is to be an 
Irregular Lover, tet us now in the ſecond place 
conſider how prone and apt Man is to be guilty 
of Irregular Love. Tis the grand diſadvantage 
of our Mortal condition, to have our Soul con- 
ſorted with a diſproportionate and uncompliant 
Vehicle, and to have her aſpiring Wings pinn'd 
down to the ground. We have a mixt conſti- 
tution, made up of two vaſtly different ſub- 
ſtances, with Appetites and Inclinations to 
_ different Objects, ſerving to contrary Intereſts, 
and ſteering to oppoſite Points,” A compound 
of 'Flefh and ſpirit, a thing between an Angel 
and a Beaſt: We tug about with us a ody of 
ſin; and the Earthly Tabernacle weighs down 
the mind. We are at perpetual War and Defi- 
ance with our ſelves, divided like the Piauetary 
Orrs, between contrary motions and ' imperfect 
tendencies, and like a factious State, diſtracted 
and diſturbed with a ſwarm:of jarring and rebel- 
lious Paſſions. The Spirit indeed is willing, but 
then the Fleſh is — We have, tis true, a 
Law in our Minds, but then we have alſo ano- 
ther in our Members, which wars always, and 
- moſt times prevails againſt that of our Mind; and 
brings us into captivity to- the Law of fin ; o 
that as the Apoſtle ſays, we cannot do the things 
which'we:wauld.; :4 note PP GG 


But, notwithanding this ſtrong invigoration 
of the Animal Life, pufhing us ſtill on to the 
_ *-<Joyment of ſenſible good, ; were our Intellectu- 
part always awake, and equally atteutiue 2 

1 that 
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reluctancy of an imperfe 
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Man would always love . tho' with the 
m ct motion to the con- 
trary. But tis far otherwiſe, We do not always 
equally attend to the Divine Niumination, but 
the light of our Underſtandings is often under 
an Eclipſe, and ſo does not ſhine upon our Wills 
with an equal and uniform brightneſs. Hence 
it comes to — that our judgments and appre · 
benſions of things are various and changeable. 
And from this variety and changeableneſs of our 
Fudgments,. proceeds great variety and change- 
ableneſi in our It. 
Now this being the condition of Man, he 
muſt needs be very prone and liable to 7rregular 
Love. For being always ſtrongly inclined to 
ſenfible good, and not having the Eye of his ar:- 
tention equally open and awake, he will be often 
apt to be actually ignorant of what he habitually 
knows, and (eſpecially in the heat of a temptati- 


on) to judge ſenſible good a greater good than 


that which is Moral and Divine, and conſe- 
quently the want of ſenſible good to be a great- 
er evil than ſin, and ſo rather than want the en- 
joyment of ſenſible good he will conſent to the 


commiſſion of fin, which through want of due 


attention he then erroneouſly thinks the leſſer 
evil of be © © ogy es 
= et 443” 31:41 . 


Thus apt and obnoxious is Man to. /rregular 
Love. But that which moſt of all aggravates 
the badneſs of his cendition, is that tis all ow- 
ing to himſelf, and that he himſelf is the ſole 
Author of this his proneneſs to Irregular Love. 


"Tis a point Univerſally receiv'd, That che 


prefent 
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eſent ſtate of Man is not that ſtate wherein 
od firſt made him, but a ſtate of degeneracy 


and depravation. And indeed, tis no way 
congruous to fuppoſe that God could with the 
Honour of his Attributes ſend ſuch a piece of 
Work immediately out of his Hands, as Man is 
now. And. if God could not make Man at firſt 


in ſuch a ſtate as he is now in, then neither 


could he ſubject him to it without ſin. For, if he 
could ſubject him to it without ſin, then he 
might as well have made him fo at firſt; but, 


ꝛ'tis ſuppoſed that he could not make him ſo at 


Fnſt, and therefore neither could he ſubject him 
to this condition without ſin. And if not with- 
out fin, then not without fin reully and truly 
committed by him. For, to ſubject him to this 
condition for the ſake of ſin arbitrarily imputed 
only, is the ſame as to do it without any fin at 
all. Pis neceflary therefore to pre- ſuppoſe 
ſome real fin or other in Man as the cauſe tdi 
his depravation and great proneneſs to Irregular 
1717. DUO URL TY Þ 

But, now, whether every Man ſinned in his 
own Perſon for himſelf, andi was his own Adam, 
according to the Hyporhefis of the Pre-exiſtenti- 
aries; or, whether one common Perſon ſinned 
for all the reſt, as tis more vulgarly held, I 
Hall not here take upon me to determus. Tis 
ſufficient to ſay, in general, that tis neceſſary to 
preſuppoſe ſome Sin or other in man, truly and 
Robe y Speaking, as the Cauſe of this his 
Depraved and Miſerable Condition. And they 
that can Intellipibly make out Original Sin, as 
tis uſually term'd, to be ſuch, may make uſe 
of that Hypothæſi. But, if that be not * 
1585 ” gible, 
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Man conſder d as an Irregular Lover. 167 
gible, then we muſt of neceſſity come to Pre. 
exiſtence, However it be, this only I contend 
for at preſent, that ſome fin or other muſt be 
ſuppoſed in Man antec edent to this his condition 

and that 'tis through his own fault that he is ſo 
prone to Irregular Love. "OTH: G3 ONT OMe 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 
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THIS whole Contemplation ſerves very much 
to the greateſt Humiliation ald Mortificati- 

on of Man, both before God, and all his Fellow- 
Creatures. For, if Irregular Love be ſo mon- 
ſtrous a deformity, and ſo great a folly, and if 

Man beſo very prone to Irregular Love, and is 
; alſo himſelf the Author of that proneneſs, what 
| ſtronger Combination of ee can there be 
| imagined, for Humility and Lowlineſs of Spirit? 
| For this is the worſt that can be ſaid of any 
6 thing, and is the Sum and Abſtratt of all that's 
ö baſe and vile. „ 8 
It may alſo, Secondly, be argued from the 

great evil of Irregular Love, and from our great 
Fproneneſs to be guilty of it, that it highly con- 
cerns us to have conſtant recourſe to God in 
Prayer, for his Divine aid and aſſiſtance, againſt 
falling into that which is ſo grove a Folly, and 
ſo great a Miſchief, and which by an Infirmity 
of our own contracting we are ſo very apt to fall 


5 The Aſpiration. | 
'F Othee, O my God, belongs Praiſeand Ado- 
* ration, for endowing me with thoſe excel- 


lent Powers of Underſtanding and Love; but to 
me 
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me Shame and Confufion of face, for miſapplying 
J's one, and not attending to the Dictates of the 
I I bluſh, O my God, and am aſhamed to 
think that my nature ſhould ſtand fo much 
inclined to irregular Love, a thing ſo. full of 
Miſchief and Folly, but much more that I my 
ſelf ſhould bring my ſelf into ſuch a ſtate of 
impotence and depravation. My heart ſheweth 
me the great Foulneſs and abominableneſs of 
Sin, and yet I find my ſelf over-prone to com- 
mit it. So Fooliſh am I and Ignorant, and even 
as a Beaſt before thee. 
But I defire, O my God, to be yet more 
vile. Iam not vile enough in my own eyes, 
tho' too much ſo in thine. Nor can I ever be vile 
enough in my Opinion, for being ſo vile in my 
Nature. Strike me then I beſeech thee with 
a deep, and with a lively ſenſe of my own 
Wretchedneſs, and make me as Humble as I am 
Wicked. 255 90 22 . 
And ſince, thro' the Infirmity of my fleſh, 1 
am ſo apt to err in the conduct and application 
of my Love, O hold thou up my goings in thy 
Pat hs, that my Footſteps ſlip not. Make me always 
to attend to that Diviue Light of thine within 
my Breaſt, and let the victorious ſwweerneſs of 
thy Grace outcharm all the reliſhes of ſenſible 
good. But above all, Keep thy Servant from 
Preſumptuous ſins, leſt they get the Deminion 
over me. And let all theſe words of my mouth, 
and this whole weaitation of my heart be alway 
acceptable in thy ſight, O Lord, my ſtrength aud 
in redeemer. Amen. S 7 <0 
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